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no Rheims Cathedral. No military necessity or excuse - 


brought destruction to these shrines. The city might 
have been earlier taken, but investment had regard to its 
character and its precious possessions. Bombardment, 
which would have destroyed churches, was not permitted. 
Turks, who chose to put themselves under German domi- 
nation, will find in this a suggestion of new ideas. ‘Their 
enemies have respected sacred places; their allies have 
not done so, and have needlessly and wantonly violated 
them. ‘They may believe, because German officers in 
Turkey wear Mohammedan emblems on their sleeves, 


and because the Kaiser is reported to have espoused their 


religion, that Mohammedanism stands or falls with 
German arms; but actions speak louder than words. 
Toleration is better safety than domination. A power 
which puts protection of shrines first, possession second, 
can better be trusted than one that with false face stops 
at nothing, not at religion, in pursuance of its greedy 
desire. 
& 


ZIONISM without doubt receives a great impetus with 
the assurance that the occupancy of Palestine will fol- 
low the capture of Jerusalem. So does the kind of Chris- 
tianity which in exulting over the possession of Jerusalem 
exclaims that it must be in Christian hands, that Jews 
cannot be allowed to resume their ancient place since 
Christianity has succeeded Judaism. Both claims are 
tainted with the spirit of narrowness. “Palestine for 
the Jews’”’ would be a winning cry if the Jews themselves 
joined in it. The proportion of Zionists, with all the en- 
thusiasm among them, does not yet promise entirely 
successful colonization of Palestine. To make Zionism a 
rallying cry of Jewish loyalty. would be a great mistake. 
There are too many Jews with whom the name is not 
national or racial but spiritual for such a patriotism. 
They have become identified with the various nations to 
which they belong, and are not likely to forsake their 
advantages and loyalties. The most that should be 
expected is a reliable government under which all Jews 
who wish to settle in Palestine may be assured freedom 
under law. 

* 


THE mistake often made of attributing egotism to all 
enjoyment of praise and desire of it is the result of dul- 


ness of understanding. ‘Those who examine their own. 


appreciation of approval will not accuse themselves of 
love of self-approbation. ‘They will find, on the con- 
trary, that it is oftener an indication of self-distrust, and 
the welcome of praise an aid to confidence. ‘I am not 
ashamed,” says John Morley, ‘‘of my pleasure as I 
record all this. It is no weak flattery of self-love. On 
the contrary, encouragement of this kind is good for 
It warms a man to rise above himself, and I 
have often thought that diffidence gives more trouble in 
public life than conceit.” People who see preachers 
speaking with ease, and who fear that they have too much 
praise and too little criticism, will do well to assist them 
by showing that they are heard not slavishly or inatten- 
tively; but when they mingle praise in their comments 
they may be pretty sure that they are stimulating en- 
deavor, taking soreness out of recollection, not warming 
contentedness and sloth. 
& 


_THE satisfaction in being proved right, when unrecon- 
ciled differences, after long endurance in compulsory 
silence, come to indisputable end, is a satisfaction with- 
out doubt to be indulged in private. Exultation is no 
more decent over a fallen foe in controversy than in bat- 


tle; but exaltation may have a better reality than vanity 
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tic,” it is fair to have the vindication; and it is specially 
valuable to have it because of the courage it imparts for 
the next strain of principle. The greatest encourage-— . 
ment in life is a high conclusion so simple that no erudition = 
is required for its comprehension, and so mighty that no 
erudition can avail in contradiction. Ae 


The Christmas Message. ve: Bre 


All intelligent students of history whether they are 
materialists, agnostics, or thoroughgoing sceptics admit 
that about nineteen hundred years ago something in 
particular happened in Judea and beyond the Jordan. | 
They do not agree as to what happened, and in this respect 
they are not unlike the most devout believers in the 
Christmas Story. 
The present writer was once asked to conduct the 
exercises of a large group of people assembled in a West- 
ern town to study the miracles recorded in the four 
Gospels. The subject of discussion for the evening was — 
announced. Immediately a gentleman who was devoted — 
to scientific research made the bald statement, “‘ Miracles — 
do not happen.” ‘To this the reply was, ‘‘That is not the — 
subject before us, which is: What did happen in Judea 
which gave occasion to the report that miracles had been 
performed?”’ , ? 
That is the question before us now and always. It is 
not a query that can be answered by any categorical — 
atray of facts. If it could be so answered, and a full 
catalogue of events put on record, there would remain 
the mighty interrogatory that has challenged the intel- 
ligence of the Western world for more than eighteen 
centuries: ““What do these things mean?” 
We said above that there was unanimity of opinion 
among thinkers of all classes in regard to the events that 
took place in Judea and beyond the Jordan about nine- | 
teen hundred years ago. ‘Lhe discussion of miracles has 
been dropped among agnostics and consent given to the 
statement that something did happen that changed the 
face of the world. ; 
Coincident with this change of thought there hasbeena  — 
parallel transformation of opinion among the influential — 
leaders of thought on the orthodox side of the line. A 
distinguished leader of thought, professor in an Epis- 
copal theological school, recently told a student that the 
story of the miraculous conception of Jesus was the 
Oriental way of stating the fact that the birth was that  _ 
of an exceptional person. Now, he said, we should not _ os 
tell the story in that way. There is an evident change _ 
of front from the old statement that faith rests upon mir- 
acle. Now it is claimed that the gospel, the glad tidings, _ 
remains intact although the literal record have a new _ 
interpretation. a ve” 
What, then, did happen of supreme importance wher 
the glad tidings was spread abroad in Judea and through- 
out the Roman Empire? = ae 
It might all be summed up in one brief sentence recorde 
in the Fourth Gospel, ‘“‘For the law was given by M 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
It would take volumes to describe the slow e 
thought during the centuries when the law o 
supreme authority,—to show how the 
vah gradually gave place to the conception 
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universe in which law was supreme and inexorable; to 

describe the awe and wonder that filled the minds of 

saints and sages and the yearning expressed in the words, 
“Oh that I knew where I might find him!’ 

_ In answer to this demand of the soul came the glad 
tidings of great joy. No matter how they came, they 
did come, and throughout the Roman world the message 
spread to its remotest bounds. Of this message two 
terms were of paramount influence: first came the assur- 
ance that death is not final; and second, that all men 
being sons of God, and brethren, slavery among them is 
not to be tolerated. 

The effect was astonishing. A new society was formed, 
at first secret, which spread with what seemed to the 
rulers alarming rapidity. It shook the pillars of the 
throne, and caused such alarm that even the good Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ordained torture and death 
to those who persisted in proclaiming the new doctrines. 
But believers, men and women of tender habits, joy- 
fully met wild beasts in the arena, or faced the executioner 

“as one who opened for them the doors of Paradise. 

In three hundred years the Galilean had conquered the 
Roman Empire and according to tradition, perhaps 
mythical, the Cross appeared in the sky with the super- 
scription, “In hoc signo vinces.” 

We note, then, the tendency of agnostics to acknowledge 
that grace and truth did come by Jesus Christ, and the 
new claim of orthodoxy that whatever was once the need 

| of a message of good-will to men miraculously attested, 

’ that attestation is no longer needed. The Christmas 
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Story being interpreted is expressed in terms of Father- 
hood, Sonship, Brotherhood, and Immortal Life. It 
gave a new dignity to motherhood and a new halo to the 
child. The star stood over the manger and glorified the 
humblest life. So we say, ‘A Merry Christmas to all, 
and a Happy New Year!”’ 


Christmas Indeed. 


We say this, as every one should say it, not satirically 
but emphatically. Never such a Christmas Day dawned 
on this hemisphere as rises this year. Never was its 
message so grateful and reassuring, never was there such 
deep need to receive it and take it to heart. 

We are not blind to the incongruousness that might be 
pointed out, but neither are we so blind as to point it out 
and see nothing more. ‘The world is in such fierce con- 
| tradiction of the law of love as never before in history. 
| Never was there such violation of peace on earth and good- 

will among men; but at the heart of this contradiction 

is a harmony to be prized, and out of this conflict will come 
_good-will among men in a measure impossible without it. 

To establish peace among men it is not always sufficient 

to take the ways of peace. When a man makes disorder, 
or any number of men disturb the peace, the restoration 
of peace is likely to become a matter of strength as well 

as of persuasion. A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
but sometimes softness gives permission and opportunity 
_ towrath. Reading Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” one finds 
_ +a dispassionate and intelligent estimate of the Indians 
_ he became acquainted with. No one can read this account 
_ without being impressed with the impartiality and truth- 
_ fulness of it. No one can fail to see that the lives of many 
_ pioneers, and with them the prospects of civilization, 
were at that time sacrificed to an ingenuous delusion that 

osing confidence in them and relying on their good 
s was advisable and righteous. Only after men and 
id children had been butchered in consequence 
eté was the fact appreciated that in order to 


i ae egy ie settling new lands and founding 
mes, forces inimical to this purpose had to be sub- 
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dued. It might as well be expected that prayer-meetings 
would make a jungle a safe dwelling-place as to suppose 
that travelling through this country and tilling these 
Prairies would be possible mildly among savages who 
could understand only one superiority and would yield 
to only one superiority, and that the superiority of force. 
When that was accepted, the other superiorities would 
have a chance. 

The issue is not less clear with regard to the enemies of 
peace and good-will now, though they cover all the arts 
of savagery and all the wiles of treachery with the trap- 
pings of learning, skilful arts of life, and purpose of 
benevolent assimilation. The erudition of a professor 
does not palliate his lack of* moral insight if he becomes 
an accessory before or after the fact in the commission 
of crimes against international good faith. All the apol- 
ogies and explanations of high chancellors cannot dis- 
guise the fact patent to every beholder, that a solemn 
obligation, on which rests all security of peace, has been 
torn to bits and flung to the winds on no other plea but 
the purely selfish claim of self-preservation. The savage 
fact is savage whether it is on the wild plains in the 
last century or on thrones in this century. When repre- 
sentatives of a kingdom, claiming to rule in the highest 
interests of mankind, commit under its high orders bar- 
barities which to call beastly requires an apology to 
beasts, literature and scholarship and magnificence, even 
philosophy and theology, become only -wrappings of 
cruelty and oppression. It is not right to pretend any- 
thing at this time, and it would make the Christmas 
spirit less respectable to conceal and protect what threatens 
and would abolish its existence. ‘The prime necessity of 
peace and good-will among men is truth, and freedom, 
and the rights of human nature. Our country has vowed 
itself to vindicate the right to these great vitalities, not 
only for itself but, in unselfish devotion, for all the world. 
On the first Christmas of the war, for us, we should make 
it clear to ourselves why Christmas can be celebrated, and 
should specially be celebrated under these circumstances. 

The great object and justification of the struggle we are 
in is to make peace and establish good-will in the world; 
it is to make the world safe for these things. To celebrate 
Christmas is to renew in our hearts their priceless worth, 
and to realize anew that nothing in the world, not even 
life itself, is to be compared with these things;"} it is to 
consecrate and purify our, aims, cherishing no‘ personal 
vindictiveness, absorbing none of the poison_of hate; 
and it is highly to resolve that we shall prepare, now and 
after the war is over, the way of wisdom and union and 
brotherhood, that war may be no more, and that 


“Peace shall over all the earth 
Her ancient splendors fling.” 


Another Good Man Lost to the Ministry. 


Subscribers to the Pacific Unitarian will have read with 
much regret of the resignation of Rev. Christopher Ruess 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian church at Fresno, Cal., 
and with still more regret of his intention to enter business 
life. 

Mr. Ruess, since his return to California after graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Divinity School, has been a very 
efficient public servant and an exceptionally active min- 
ister, especially in lines of social service. It would be 
well, therefore, for all our churches to take note of the 
reasons for Mr. Ruess’s action as explained in his letter 
of resignation to the Fresno church. In this letter, after. 
thanking the church for the “privilege of service,” which 
it has given him, he goes on:— 

“This service, however, has of necessity been at a 
financial loss to himself, and it was to make up that loss 


that your minister this summer laid aside the réle of cl 
gyman and assumed again the réle of salesman, which 
he once played seventeen years ago. As a result he has 
discovered that his time and energy are worth, not twice, 
but several times as much in business service as in the 
service of the church. His obligation to his immediate 
family, to relatives, and to his future power and oppor- 
tunity to serve require that he accept the opening now 
presented to him. For fourteen years since leaving the 
university—two years in settlement work and in fire and 
earthquake relief work, eight years in juvenile court and 
adult probation work, and four years in the ministry of 
the church—your minister at relatively low salaries has 

_ been a volunteer enlisted and serving in the Regular 
Army of the Common Good. Now he desires to emulate 
the example of Izaak Walton, who so employed his time 
that after he was fifty years old he was able to devote the 
remaining forty years of his life without wages or salary 
to public service, friends, and letters.” 

This strikingly suggestive letter from Mr. Ruess was 
addressed to a particular congregation in California, but 
it may well be read and heeded by all our churches. It 
is disheartening enough to behold the steady falling off 
in candidates for our ministry, but what can be said in 
defence of a financial policy in the administration of our 
churches which compels some of our ablest and best- 
trained men to go out of the ministry because they can- 
not afford the luxury of remaining in it? It is true of a 
large proportion of our most effective ministers that their 
“time and energy are worth, not twice, but several times 
as much in business service as in the service of the church.” 
No minister, indeed, expects or desires that his church 
shall pay him a salary or offer him a pension equal to 
what he might earn in a large and well-managed business 
concern, but our churches have no right to ask able and 
consecrated men, to whom service is a privilege, to render 
that service at the cost of expense to themselves, or fear 
for the future. Yet it is true of many a minister that he 
actually pays out of his own pocket for “the privilege of 
serving” some church, because his salary is so inadequate 
that to maintain his family he must steadily eat into such 
small capital as he or his wife may have. So long as we 
pursue such a policy, and expect highly trained men to do 
a difficult work on salaries smaller than the earnings of 
a skilled mechanic and without any assurance of an ade- 
quate pension we may be certain that many another man 
like Mr. Ruess will disappear from our ministry, which 
sorely needs all the men of large calibre that it can obtain. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Winning the War in the Churches. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation on December 11 the following timely and prac- 
tical resolution was adopted :— 


“Whereas it is desirable that the churches should at this time set 
an example of economy in the use of men and money,— 

“Resolved, That the Directors of the Association recommend that 
the churches give careful consideration to the possibilities of federa- 
tion and combination for the winter or for the duration of the war. 
Experience in the federation of churches of similar or even different 
traditions has demonstrated that it is possible to reconcile denom- 
inational loyalty with local unity, efficiency and economy.” 


When good people in a town of five thousand souls 
show me their twelve churches as the evidence of the 
town's respectability and religious vitality, I demur. 
They seem to me rather to represent the presence and 
power of Satan, I remember Father Taylor’s prayer: 
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"0 Lord, deliver | 
nowest which is worse, I don't.” 
__Let me use some borrowed gies. I 
of that town of five thousand souls and tw 
were conducted in the way its religious int 
administered there would be a dozen grocery 
where three are enough, and every store would | 
cheap and adulterated stock and be upon the brink of 
bankruptcy. If the public education of the town were 
managed upon that principle there would be twelve 
schoolhouses where there are now but four,—one where 
the teachers were all Baptists or Prohibitionists, another — 
where the metric system was taught instead of our sys-_ 
tem of weights and measures, and another where all the? 
girls wore checked aprons. The result would be “a lot 
of ill-constructed buildings occupied by ill-instructed 
teachers, where the children were trained in the eccen-— 
tricities rather than the essentials of knowledge.” itt tie 
The waste involved in superfluous churches is obvious. _ ~ 
Overlapping churches are inevitably poor, shabby, in-— Tae 
competently manned, socially inefficient, spiritually ° 
inert. ‘They cost the people for the maintenance of une 
necessary buildings and salaries. They cost the min- 
isters, who, because of the duplication, must serve for _ 
starvation wages and preach to a mere handful of people. 
They waste moral power, for the effort which now goes 
into supporting a superfluous church is diverted from 
the work of making a better community. The people 
need to be brought together, but the competing churches _ 
keep them apart. The town drifts steadily toward 
paganism. ‘The churches have crowded out Christianity, 
There are one hundred and forty-five Christian sects | 
in the United States. For a lot of them the devil appears 
to be chiefly responsible, but there are legitimate reasons 
for some of the varieties,—differences in race, in lan= 
guage, in interpretations of Scripture, in forms of church 
organization or of public worship.. I do not believe that at 
it is expedient for churches of utterly different traditions 
and practices to try to worship together except on special 
occasions. People who are accustomed to free congre- Rar 
gational forms of worship and people who prefer liturgical aa 
usages are not altogether happy when they try to 80/10. 
church together. The combinations that the Directors 
have in mind in their recommendation are, first, tenis. oe 
porary mergers of adjacent, non-liturgical churches of 
similar traditions but of different allegiances > and, ae 
second, the union of neighboring Unitarian churches in 
the employment of one minister where two are now | e.: 
meagrely sustained. en 
Several illustrations of the first kind of combination 
may be taken from Massachusetts. At Taunton the ~~ 
Orthodox Congregational church is uniting this winter 
in worship with the Unitarian church. ‘The services 
are held in the two churches during alternate months, _ 
with the Unitarian minister in charge. At Uxbri 
there is a similar combination between the Unitari: 
Congregational and the ‘Trinitarian Congregational 
churches. The services are held in the Unitarian chu 
under the charge of the Congregational minister 
Peabody three churches have combined, the Co 
tional, Universalist, and Unitarian. ‘The services 
held successively in the meeting-houses of the tl 
societies, the ministers preaching in turn. A s 
federation exists between the three churches of the tov 
of Berlin, and a like arrangement is pending at Pep 
In Danvers the Unitarian and Universalist chure 
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can be found at the other extremity of the. 
California the minister at San José also. 
the church at Alameda, and t 
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effectively serves the church at Santa Ana. The churches 
thus combining their resources are obviously able to 
secure a stronger minister than if each one tried to sup- 
port a minister of its own. ; 

Is not sectarian exclusiveness peculiarly repulsive in 
these days? Should we not, while stoutly maintaining 
our special loyalties, make cordial recognition of the 
merits of our neighbors and seek to promote a generous 
interest in each other’s motives and purposes? It is 
not controversy that is characteristic of the divisions 
of Protestantism to-day so much as mutual ignorance, 
inherited prejudices, provincial partisanship, sterile iso- 
lation. Most people do not take their religion seriously 
enough nowadays to be fanatical about it. Our sec- 
tarian divisions often survive only because neighboring 
churches know so little of each other. There are many 
churches that have no vital issues to debate, and yet 
they remain as far apart as if they were fighting over 
grave differences in truth or principle. 

Surely we can guard our religious integrity and preserve 
our loyalty to our own traditions while at the same time 
promoting fellowship. Bigotry is inexpressibly silly in 
these days. In many places the old animosities have 
ceased not only to be vital but even to be remembered. 
The differences which separate churches of the Congre- 
gational inheritance are now so remote from the thought 
and interest of the people, or of so obscure a character, 
that it is safe to affirm that a majority of intelligent 
churchgoers are unable to give any accurate account of 
them. 

Let it be clearly understood that what the Directors of 
the Association are suggesting is not amalgamation or 
absorption. We do not commend a combination like that 
of the lion and the lamb, where the lion swallows the lamb. 
We do not want a church based on compromises or contra- 
dictions, but should we not at this time seek to promote 
mutual intercourse and common worship? Shall we not 
emphasize the agreements rather than the disagreements? 
No wise man condemns real diversities. We are not 
made alike; we do not look alike; we cannot all think 
alike. Uniformity is not only utterly stupid, but it is 
forbidden by the nature of truth and the nature of man. 
Union by submission to one creed or one form or one 
ecclesiastical law is morally impossible. The co-opera- 
tion and federation suggested by the Directors of the 
Association is not only practical but it is possible to-morrow. 

The arguments for federation are at all times cogent, 
but they are especially emphasized by the exigencies of 


this war winter. The obligation to save coal ought alone 


to constrain neighboring churches to seriously consider 
uniting in the use of one meeting-house. In New England 
it is the Unitarian church, which is ordinarily the First 
Parish or the First Congregational Society, which ought 
to take the initiative and invite the daughter and sister 
churches to return for a time to the old family hearth. 
Such co-operation in a season of common solicitude will 
develop a community spirit which will not only help the 
people to bear the burden of the foreboding days, but also 
make their patriotic endeavors more efficient. 

And what of economy of man power? In normal times 
the accessions to the Unitarian ministry just about equal 
the losses by death and withdrawal. Last year there 
were twenty-two names added to the List of Ministers in 
the Year Book and nineteen names were dropped. In 
the preceding Year Book twenty names were added and 
twenty-six were dropped. But this year, besides the 


normal losses by death and withdrawal, a dozen or more 
~ ministers have 


their parishes to enter some branch of 
the’ National Service and several have withdrawn be- 
timents have put them out of tune 
thei: tions. On the other hand, the re- 
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cruiting of the ministry has almost stopped. ‘There is 
hot to-day a single student preparing for the Unitarian 
ministry at the Harvard Divinity School. That can be 
said proudly, because every Unitarian who was at the 
School last year is to-day in the National Service. Never 
in our history has there been such a shortage of ministers 
available for parish service. 

The chief difficulty in arranging to have one minister 
serve two neighboring churches is that both congrega- 
tions not unnaturally desire his presence at the morning 
service. This obstacle must be recognized, but it is 
impossible to believe that Christian people are really 
able to worship God together only at the hour of eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning. With modern facilities of 
transportation a parish covering two neighboring towns 
is geographically no larger than*many a single town 
parish in olden days, and too often the united numbers 
of the Unitarian churches of adjoining towns are not 
numerically in excess of many a single city parish. I 
can think of a score of places where such a combination 
as is suggested would free a minister for the service of 
one of the churches that must otherwise close its doors, 
give the minister of the combined parishes a more ade- 
quate compensation, and illustrate the capacity of Uni- 
tarian churches to forego at such a time as this the luxury 
of having each its own parish minister, and their ability 
to join with their neighbors in fraternal co-operation. 

Can we not take this opportunity to get away from 
the curse of parochial selfishness that too often afflicts 
us? Can we not recognize that now is the time to‘remem- 
ber and to practise the democratic doctrine of ‘each for 
all and all for each”? Let each church be self-reliant 
and self-sustaining, but let it not therefore be supposed 
that it is sufficient unto itself or that it can think only 
of itself. The best way to learn fraternity is to practise it. 

SAMUEL A. ELIovT. 


Current Topics. 


THE withdrawal of Russia from the military operations 
of the war became a fact at the beginning of the week, 
when an armistice was signed by delegates from the 
Russian Government and plenipotentiaries representing 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Al- 
though the duration of the armistice was designated as 
until January 14 or until notice of a resumption of hos- 
tilities is given in writing by either side seven days in 
advance, the Entente capitals were agreed in regarding 
the suspension of hostilities as indefinite and perhaps 
final. The utterances of Entente statesmen, notably 
Premier Lloyd George, conveyed the impression that 
the armistice concluded by the Bolsheviki government 
at Petrograd with the common enemy is in fact the event 
that marks the detachment of Russia from the alliance 
as an active factor in the military operations. In Petro- 
grad the signing of the armistice was characterized as the 
first step in the negotiations for a general peace. That 
presentation of the case found no affirmative response in 
any of the capitals of the Entente Powers, however. 


* 


CouNntTING Russia out of the war, at least for many 
months to come, Entente statesmen last week prepared 
their respective peoples for a readjustment of efforts to 
win the war without the aid of Russia. Premier Lloyd 
George, in an address before the lawyers of Great Britain, 
pointed out that the defection of Russia will in no way 
modify the determination of the Entente to carry the 
war to,a successful termination. The British Premier 
announced emphatically that victory for the Entente is 
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essential to the future peace of the world, and ir ts 
the purpose of the Powers opposed to Germany to con- 
tinue the contest until such a victory shall be achieved. 
Mr. Lloyd George warned the people of Great Britain 
that they must be prepared to continue their present 
_sacrifices and even to undergo greater pressure in order to 
make possible the attainment of the ideal of the free 
nations. He emphasized the need of additional tonnage 
on a large and increasing scale as an essential.means to 
victory. 
* 


‘THE participation of America in the war was made the 
subject of a sweeping investigation by Congress at the 
end of last week.. The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs opened an inquiry into the organization and 
equipment of the army. Another Senate committee took 
up the question of food supplies in the country. A 


House committee was designated to look into the prog- 


ress of the work of organization and equipment in the 
navy. The evidence produced before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at its opening sessions indi- 
cated difficulties and delays in the manufacture of artillery, 
especially of big guns, and it was shown that for the last- 
named class of ordnance this country has so far been 
dependent upon France for the equipment of the troops 
already at the front. ‘The investigation into the food 
supply situation began with the production of some inter- 
esting facts about the shortage of sugar, which five or 
six weeks ago became suddenly acute, and which con- 
tinues to be a grave problem in the internal organization 
of the country. In all the inquiries the determination 
was announced to reach the ultimate facts without regard 
to political consequences. 


Tue Berlin press frankly announced last week the 
intention of the German General Staff to apply greater 
forces than ever before to the west and Italian fronts in an 
attempt to force a decision against the British, French, and 
Italian forces before the entrance of the United States into 
the operations on a general scale. The requisite rein- 
forcements, it was explained, had been made available for 
immediate use by the withdrawal of large bodies of 
troops from the Russian front owing to the cessation of 
fighting on that line under the operations of the armistice 
signed between Russia and the Central Powers. It was 
admitted at London last week that the victories achieved 
on the west front by Gen. Byng’s advance had been 
nullified to a great extent by subsequent recoveries of 
territory which had been lost by the Germans, and*a 
demand was formulated for an investigation into the 
causes of the reverses which the British suffered after 
their brilliant offensive. The obvious explanation ap- 
peared to be a lack of reserves to consolidate the positions 
won and to continue the advance. 

si ‘ 

As on the Franco-British so on the Italian front the 
pressure of the enemy forces continued to be felt by the 
Italian armies and the Franco-British reinforcements 
which had been sent to that theatre in an endeavor to 
invigorate the resistance of the Italians and possibly to 
convert the Italian defensive into a vigorous offensive. 
Although the Austro-Italian gains in this sector were not 
spectacular, the official bulletins from Rome plainly re- 
flected the feeling that the danger of an irruption into the 
Italian plains by the Germans from the northern end of 
the Piave line was by no means past. It appeared to be 
certain, however, that the morale of the Italian armies 
had been fully restored, and that if the Germans eventually 
do break or turn the Piave line, such a success will be the 


- 
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result of a plain super 
because of demoralization i 
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superiority 


ze demor: mn in the r 
‘The unification of the Entente energies in V 
Europe was indicated by co-ordinated Italo- 
British operations on the Piave and the Brenta. _ 


&* : 


_ THE British successes in Palestine, which at the be- 
ginning of the week were emphasized by the continuance  __ 
of the British advance north of Jerusalem, have made  _ 
the British menace to the Konieh-Bagdad line more im- 
minent than ever. Having retrieved their fortunes in _ 
the valley of the Tigris, the British have now blocked the __ 
probability of a counter-blow at the Suez Canal by occupy- 
ing the southern part of Palestine. ‘The danger of the ~ 
erection of a difficult barrier to the realization of the Ger- 
man dream of a Berlin-to-Bagdad corridor was admitted _ 
by the German press in its comment on the fall of jer 
salem into British hands. The intimation is conveyed, 
both from Berlin and Constantinople, however, that 
military measures on a much larger scale than any hitherto 
undertaken by the Germans in Asia Minor are in contem- _ 
plation in an attempt to nullify the British successes in 
Palestine and the valley of the Tigris. Rumors of the 
participation of Gen. Falkenhayn, former German Chief of 
Staff, in Turkish operations north of Bagdad, were a 
feature of the reports from Turkey last week. ais 
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In Russia the probable failure of the Cossack movement 
under Kaledine and Korniloff was indicated by reports _ 
from Bolshevik headquarters at the beginning of the week. _ 
Much reliance on the strength of the Kaledine-Korniloff 
coalition, backed by all the conservative forces of Russia, 
had been placed at the inception of the Cossack revolt 
against the Bolshevik régime. Events, however, pointed — 
to the conclusion that the Bolsheviki were developing 
greater military power than had been credited to them at _ 
the beginning. Some of the possibilities of the future 
were foreshadowed at the opening of the week by the an- — 
nouncement made by Leon ‘Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the Bolshevik adminis- 
tration was preparing to resort to a reign of terror, resem- 
bling the worst phases of the French Revolution, in its. aa 
determination to suppress all counter-revolutionary — =e 
movements. In the mean while, Russia, for the first 
time since the deposition of the Romanoff autocracy, was 2 
in the throes of a widespread civil war, in which neither __ 
side showed any intention of yielding or compromise. = 


0.» 


Brevities. gee 


Among the minor reforms which we would institute _ 
during the coming year had we the power would be the 
elimination of the phrase, “Thanking you in advance.” 
Gratitude has been said to be a lively sense of fav 45 
come, but it is not tactful thus to emphasize it. 


You are, of course, a member of the Red Cross. Now 
see that every one of your household is likewise a member. 
There is one definite way to help this nation-wide « 
paign, the motto of which is, “We can’t all fight, but we 
can all serve.” é ; > 


71% Se os 
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The other day a coal company in Boston adve 
men to carry baskets of coal from the company’s 

to the cellars of customers. It « | $7 fo: 

hour day, but was unable to secure m er 

price. In Texas, this fall, farm 3 

$10 a day and their board 
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crops, though in this instance the day lasted from sunrise 


to sunset. Thus the laborer’s wages increase so he can 
meet the increased cost of living. The average wage of 
the Unitarian clergyman, however, remains at $3.30 a 
day, regardless of changes in the price of food and 


clothing. 


Housekeepers who have been entirely without sugar 
for perhaps a day or a week or longer (and there are many 
who have seen the bottom of their sugar-bowls more than 
once lately) are wondering if it would not bejfairer and 
easier to have sugar cards, giving to each person his 
weekly ration. ‘This is the plan in other countries. 


The Red Cross Spirit Speaks. 


I kneel behind the soldiers’ trench, 

I walk ’mid shambles’ smear and stench, 
The dead I mourn; 

I bear the stretcher and I bend 

O’er Fritz and Pierre and Jack to mend 
What shells have torn. . 


I go wherever men may dare, 
I go wherever woman’s care 
And love can live; 
Wherever strength and skill can bring 
Surcease to human suffering, 
Or solace give. 


I am your pennies and your pounds; 
I am your bodies on their rounds 
Of pain afar; 
I am you, doing what you would 
If you were only where you could— 
Your avatar. 


‘The cross which on my arm I wear, 
The flag which o’er my breast I bear, 
Is but the sign 
Of what you’d sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 
Of war’s red line. 
—John H. Finley, in National Geographic Magazine. 


The Deliverance of Jerusalem. 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. 


Not since the days of Solomon did the Holy City, the 
“Daughter of Zion,” have such a bright hope of redemp- 
tion as it has now under the British flag. At last the 
banner of the Cross flies over Jerusalem. Let every 
lover of humanity, of law, order, and peace, say, “Long 
may it wave!” ; 

To us, sons of Syria, the glad tidings of the deliverance 
of the Holy City from the cruel and barren rule of the 
Turk comes as the realization of a dream which had 
seemed impossible of fulfilment. May we not hope now 
that the Turkish guard which has for centuries stood by 
the tomb of Christ like “the abomination of desolation 


- in the holy place” shall never again desecrate the sacred 


shrine of Christendom? ‘The real test of this hope will 
take place not in Palestine but at the “western front,’’ 
where American blood, also, is being shed for the re- 
demption of the world. } : ; 
The significance of the yielding of Jerusalem to this 
siege (the twenty-second, I think, in her long history) 
cannot at t be fully estimated. However, three 
and good results may reasonably be expected to 


: Ws 


First, the moral effect of this military victory. Asa 


shrine, Jerusalem belongs to ali mankind. It is 


especially revered by the three great religious bodies, the 


Jews, the Christians, and the Mohammedans. The Mo- 
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hammedans of the East have tried the Turks long enough 
and found them to be enemies in the guise of friends. 
The millions of the followers of the Prophet who are under 
British rule are very much happier than those who are 
under Turkish rule. The fall of both Bagdad and Jeru- 
salem into British hands cannot fail to arouse the Moham- 
medans in the East to more effective co-operation with 
their deliverers from the perfidious Turk. Certainly the 
Jews and the Christians will not fail to assist the invaders 
in their beneficent work. So it is hoped now that the 
British advance will continue to Damascus from the 
east, and to Beirut from the west, and deliver that section 
of Syria from the horrors of famine and the cruelty of 
the Turk and the Teuton. I am very certain that all 
Syria, Arabia, and Egypt are devoutly praying for the 
complete success of the Allies, especially in the East. 

Second, the religious effect. The very name of England 
has become to the East the essence of religious tolerance. 
Her history in India and Egypt has done more to soften 
religious prejudices among the peoples of the East than 
all other modern influences put together. It is not that 
England has preached to those peoples what some like to 
call a “‘universal religion,’ but she has guaranteed and 
protected the freedom of all sects and dealt justice with 
an even hand to them all. 

The Jews and the various sects of Christians and Mo- 
hammedans in Syria and Arabia have for centuries lived 
a life of mutual suspicion and hatred. The policy of 
Turkey has been to deepen and extend those animosities 
among her subjects in order to keep them divided, and 
consequently easy to control. This sense of insecurity 
has kept those peoples on a depressed level of existence, 
and made their religions party slogans and barren 
formalities. ‘The establishment of a British or French 
protectorate over those countries, and the giving to them 
as much of self-government as they can bear, cannot fail 
to revitalize their faiths and bind them gradually in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. 

Third, the political significance. As a result of the 
British advance in Palestine, the whole world has become 
keenly interested in the Zionist movement. The sig- 
nificance of this movement both from an historical and 
a sentimental standpoint cannot be overestimated. As 
a Syrian Christian I say, let the Jews, if they wish to do 
so, return to the land of their fathers and form a Jewish 
state; but for the peace and prosperity of Syria as a whole, 
let there be no absolutely independent Jewish state. What 
many of us, sons of Syria, are hoping for is the establish- 
ment of a Federal Union among the various Syrian prov- 
inces, somewhat similar to the American Union. ‘Then 


could the Jews of Palestine, for an example, the Maron- 


ites of Lebanon, and the Mohammedans in the other 
provinces enjoy the blessings of local self-government and 
at the same time be bound to the other provinces as 
members of one nation, with one federal government. 
Only in this way can those peoples be trained for real 
and absolute self-government, not only as groups, but as 
a nation. Only in this way can democracy supplant 
autocracy in the Near East. 

Such a task, such a trust, cannot be safely committed 
to such a Power as the present German Government and 
her Turkish ally. England, France, and America are 
the Powers that are fit to assume such a responsibility. 
Their missionaries, their schools, their languages and 
social influences have been working beneficent changes in 
Syria for the last hundred and fifty years. Their ideals 
are the hopes of the better to-morrow, to which all op- 
pressed peoples are looking forward ‘‘as those that watch 
for the morning.”’ 

Let us hope, therefore, and pray that no future events 
of the war may dim the vision of such a future, nor crush 
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Jerusalem!” ate 


the spirit of the triumphant cry, “Break fo 
sing together, ye waste places of Jerusale 
Lord hath comforted his people, he hath redeem 
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A Christmas Memory. 


ANNA P. BAILEY. 


Out on the grassy hillsides that slope from Christmas Town, 
The weary shepherds wandered, to and fro, and up and down; 
Watching over their flocks by night, wherever they might go, 
In the clear and solemn starlight of Judea, long ago. 


Out on the grassy hillsides that slope from Christmas Town, 
The Angel of the Lord, one night, in bright array, came down; 
And then, their faces radiant, and with rapture all aglow, 

The Heavenly Host descended, in the starlight, long ago. 


Out on the grassy hillsides that slope from Christmas Town, 
The first glad Christmas carol was sweetly wafted down; 
And “Glory be to God on high,” ‘‘Good-will to men below,” 
Chanted the Heavenly Choir, in the starlight, long ago. 


Up to the grassy hillsides that slope from Christmas Town, 

A war-crushed world is looking, for the Angels to come down. 
Oh, Angels, sing again of ‘‘ Peace-good-will to men below,” 

As you sang that first glad Christmas, in the starlight, long ago. 
North Jay, Me. 


Impersonal Memories. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


VII. 


I know that young people do not care much for an- 
tiquity, unless it be illustrated by a collection of bric-a- 
brac, and yet I am tempted to tell how we lived seventy 
to seventy-five years ago. When I walk through the 
“household department” of some great retail store and 
note the hundreds of implements and wares of which I 
do not even know the names and cannot guess at their 
uses, I contrast the display with the half-dozen pots, 
pans, skillets, and kettles, the toasting-fork, and wooden 
spoons that were the principal furnishing of the. old- 
fashioned kitchen. I wonder how much relief from toil 
has come with the new inventions, and whether happiness 
in the sum total has been increased by modern improve- 
ments. ~ 

At the time of which I write I was a small boy in a 
minister’s family. ‘The minister’s salary was small, but 
his loyal parishioners paid their tithes not in mint, anise, 
and cummin, but in hay, oats, butter, cheese, pork, 
apples, and firewood. We lived probably as well as our 
neighbors and in the same fashion. 

It was the day of the tinder-box. With flint and steel 
sparks were struck off and caught in the tinder, where it 
glowed for a moment until a flame was kindled on a stick 
dipped in sulphur. ‘This, conveyed to the fireplace, 
ignited the kindling-wood. Commonly, to save trouble, 
the fire was at night carefully covered with ashes to keep 
it alive until morning. Sometimes when fire and tinder 
gave out, one ran to a neighbor’s to borrow a shovelful 
of live coals. , 

Light was needed and not easy to get. A boy could 
lie on the floor, as Lincoln did, and read by the light of the 
fire; but that was not convenient for the work of the 
household. ‘The cheapest and simplest affair was a rag 
hanging over the side of a dish containing grease, and 
burning with a light that was smoky and smelly. Then 
there were candles made of mutton-tallow, at first dipped 
and very ill shaped, and then, with the progress of inven- 
tion, cast in shapely tin moulds. Whale-oil was the only 
other source of light; burned in small lamps commonly 
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crude petroleum in very small bottles was 
from Holland, and under the name ‘“‘ Haarlem o 
as a medicine. With the introduction of stoves fo 
cooking in the kitchen and airtights in the living-room a 
more equable heat was obtained. “ Hak soem 
Yeast we made with hops, and bread was raised 

night. Soap was made with strong lye and the fat — 

saved through the winter. A huge kettle was suspended — er 
out of doors, gypsy fashion, and the contents boiled and ae 


skimmed until a serviceable soft soap was produced. 
For sugar we had maple sugar and the brown and 
sugar of commerce. ‘The farmers who made maple 
were glad to get their supply of ‘“‘store sugar” by 
changing pound for pound. At first there was o 
brown sugar, then came coffee sugar, yellow and son 
what refined. After that granulated and crushed sugar: 
The loaf sugar was in the shape of a modern bomb-shell, 
and was covered with purple paper. + Yeenag 
We had a good garden, in which we raised corn, pota- 
toes, beets, beans, peas, onions, turnips, parsnips, lettuce, _ x" 
and peppergrass, which we ate with the lettuce. Torta 
matoes came at first as love-apples, small and knurly. — 
None of the numerous additions to “‘garden sauce” had _ 
then been thought of—not even celery. For additions 
to our dietary there were “greens,” consisting of dande- — 
lions, nettles, wild mustard, beet-greens, and almost any ifm 
herb of the field when it was young and tender. > haem 
There was no fish-market; the streams furnished sport 
for the angler—and some fish, but these were seldom sold. _ 
Some friend in Boston sent my father a thirty-pound “e 
cod, frozen. This we kept in the garret over the room 
behind the kitchen. When we wanted a fresh-fish 
dinner we sawed. off a slice, not much the worse for cold 
storage. se. 2 
Once a year my father ordered from Boston a box of 
crackers containing about half a bushel. They were a 
kind of milk-biscuit and were given out now and then to 
the children as a luxury. In case of illness, boiled rice 
was the sole food, besides tea and toast, to fall back upon 
as a standby. Clams, oysters, lobsters, and all other 
fresh sea-food were unknown; but salt codfish and salted Ba ts 
mackerel were common and plentiful. 
We had apples, peaches, cherries, and plums, the latter 
in many varieties, such as we have to-day, until 
curculio came with “yellows” and ‘‘blacks” to cause th 
banishment of plums and peaches, until antidotes and _ 
remedies made it again safe and profitable to raise them. 
In the cellar there were bins for apples: pie-apples, Rhode _ 
Island greenings, signifiders (seek no furthers), anc 
gillyflowers. *In the summer there were pound sweet 
large, and often with a water core; besides these a 
sweet apple. Some years later I bought a dozen of t 
at a fruitstand in New York and proceeded to eat the: 
in memory of old times, and boy like, I ate them 
Partington would have said, with “perfect impu: 
Tailoring was carried on with a division | 
Cloth was bought at the village store, or order 
the nearest city, then a tailor in the next tow 
enough to support one measured and cut he 
which was put together by the village tai e 
of the boys who came from farms where 1 
yarn and wove flannel wore suits made 
This was made of the flannel the won 
shrunk and dyed at the nearest 
black, warm, and durable. Sc 
a 4 a a a ieee “* : 
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. phone, and no electric light and heat. 


woven at home in black-and-white checks. 
as distinctive as a Navajo blanket. 

“Tnvention”’ was a word to conjure with. Everybody 
was dreaming of wonders to come. ‘The=telegraph was 
in operation, but as yet no electricity in houses, no tele- 
Lamps were 
made with wide or circular wicks, which increased the 
illuminating surface, but we now use eighteen times as 
much light as we did then. After oil came camphine, 
light-giving, but volatile and dangerous. The age of 
steam had come with the railway, the steamboat, and 
the machine-shop; not yet the big factories to draft 
the young women to service. The home was still un- 
touched, simple, primitive, and really homelike. 

The church was slightly warmed by two stoves; long 
pipes carried some warmth overhead. For my mother 
I carried a foot-warmer. She had two,—one filled with 
hot water, the other with live coals taken from a stove as 
we entered the church. No one expected the church to 
be warm, and dressed accordingly. It was a simple, 
wholesome life and literally we obeyed Paul’s injunction 


They were 


_ to Timothy, ‘‘ Having food and raiment, let us be content.” 


The Negro’s Fight for Democracy. . 


WILSON JEFFERSON. 


The ideals of a true democracy must be founded upon 
the ideals of brotherhood, but before these ideals can 
crystallize into the sentiment which guides the state, 
they must first crystallize into the conviction which guides 
the individual. Only out of such intense personal con- 
victions may we hope to raise the standards of a group 
or of society or of the state. In a large and emphatic 
way we may talk about the freedom of the peoples of the 
world, but unless we practise toleration and forbearance 
and brotherliness in our own lives we are in fact talking 
about something, so far as our actual experience is con- 
cerned, which we know about only theoretically. 

There are no qualifying clauses in an individual’s or a 
nation’s declaration of independence. ‘here are no eva- 
sions, because all men know what liberty means. There 
are no reservations, because all men know what liberty 
demands. Likewise, in espousing the cause of a world- 
wide democracy we are less likely to make for ourselves, 
perhaps unconsciously, some exception to the actual prin- 
ciplés of the thing if we recognize their universality, their 
oneness with the aims of a majority of civilized men every- 
where, and know just what it means to live up to these 
principles in our own little corner of the world, surrounded, 
perhaps, by those whom we regard as beneath us in wealth 
or in cultivation or in the artificial advantages of our social 
system. 1 

If any group in America ought to know and appreciate 
genuine democratic ideals, it is those of us who represent 
the thinking and cultivated element in the Negro race. 
We have long cherished the things which go to make up 
a true democracy. We were driven to an appreciation of 
these ideals by the very bitterness with which men strove 
to make them ‘non-operative in our lives and relation- 
ships. Something of our struggle to keep alive our own 

igh estimate of a ruling democracy, keeping ourselves 
“safe” at the same time from the blighting efforts of 
those who practised a cruel autocracy, ought not to be 


x entirely without interest to those who are now helping to 


hold high the banner of world liberty and enlightenment. 
In the early days of their new-found freedom our fathers 
found themselves, as indeed we later on found ourselves, 


challengers of the civilization which proposed to help . 
them work out their salvation. Neither they nor we were 


sntirely free. With respect to us and our welfare America 
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made the great compromise. On our account the moral 
and religious life of the nation suffered the blight of an 
accommodation which left not only us, but whole sections 
of our country without the pale of a genuine culture and 
civilization. We were made outcasts; whole groups had 
debased themselves and confounded their posterity in the 
performance. Wherever we lived in any numbers we 
found prejudice and proscription and not infrequently 
that heartless brutality which is almost worse than death. 

But more deplorable than any actual barriers of caste 
or proscription raised against us was the attitude of those 
who strove to square their most unchristian professions with 
the teachings of religion or morality. Even a “thus saith 
the Lord” was tendered to us with their nicely fabricated 
philosophies, to give them, perhaps, a convincing sem- 
blance of finality—a verdict from which we could not hope 
to make an appeal. Not without God-ordained reasons 
were we subjected to abuse and discriminations, and often 
God was praised for giving to the nations of earth an in- 
eradicable sign, which should be known among mankind 
as a mark of inferiority! 

On account of these demoralizing and inhospitable 
tenets incorporated in the lives of many men, we were 
compelled to seek for our own heartening philosophy of 
life, and to find our own bases for a sustaining faith and 
culture. In order to save ourselves from the blighting 
effects of a complete loss of faith in humanity, there was 
before us the urgent necessity to relate ourselves to a world 
entirely different from the one which would shape our 
destiny. Ours was a fight for the bed-rock principles of 
justice and freedom and democracy, and upon our suc- 
cess in the undertaking depended our success in forestalling 
the attempts of those who would reduce our estate to one 
of abject acquiescence and helplessness. 

In thus striving to achieve our own independence, ‘and 
our own philosophy of life, we necessarily came upon 
many shortcomings in the life about us not directly re- 
lated to our affairs, but growing out of the same false 
ideas of human relationships. We saw what our boasted 
democracy lacked long before the world had been given the 
example of Belgium, or long before men had been awak- 
ened to a realization of what a possible ascendency of its 
opposite, a ruling autocracy, would mean to the world. 
Always, wherever men were heartless toward us, they 
were at least unmindful of the lot of others. Wherever 
they set up barriers for us, they at least failed to remove 
the barriers which already impeded the way of others. 
The spirit of a true democracy could not live, as we found 
out, among those who practised not in their own lives a 
spirit of brotherhood and tolerance and sympathy. 

Contending with a world which was as heartless and 
ruthless toward us as the big Prussian machine which 
now threatens the liberties of mankind, we were compelled 
to seek for our spiritual salvation in things which lay 
beyond our ordinary daily experiences, in a study of the 
lives of better and nobler men, as well as in the contempla- 
tion of the workings of higher and nobler social forces and 
influences. Perhaps it is in this way that a conscientious 
effort to widen one’s horizon carries with it such great 


possibilities for a genuine culture and refinement of spirit, 


for being forced to a sort’ of spiritual high-mindedness 
and detachment, we more easily arrived at a proper esti- 
mate of our aims and ideals, and, continually striving to 
find a hope and prophecy in the goodness of some men 
somewhere, we not infrequently found a germ of good- 
ness in the evil-minded man at our very doors. Our spir- 
itual militancy took cognizance of the circumstances of 
our own circumscribed condition as well as of the condi- 
tion of society in general, and yet some advantages pe- 
culiar to our group helped us to achieve the final victory. 

For one thing, we lacked-many modern facilities for 


living a perfectly senseless and aimless life. O 
We had not been conspicuously active partners in tha’ 
mad orgy of getting and holding which men call business. 
We boasted our own uncorrupted notions of such ideals 
and ambitions as should underlie the efforts of mankind 
and permeate the varied relationships of life. We had 
learned to appreciate many of life’s ‘‘ durable satisfactions” 
because a kindly fate allowed us to see the emptiness in 
the lives of those who had not learned how to choose the 
better part, and the selfishness in the lives of those who 
enjoyed too many opportunities for gratifying the desires 
of the flesh. 

Another achievement which later came to be recognized 
by us was the fact that almost unconsciously we had in- 
finitely multiplied our contacts with the forces of a su- 
perior world of confidence and hopefulness. ‘This process 
of multiplying our attachments to a larger life than that 
which we were forced to move in divided the pressure of 
untoward things upon us, and gave us much of the material 
we used to strengthen our heartening philosophy and out- 
look. We were compelled to strive for that coign of 
vantage which meant for us not only a new viewpoint, but 
sound reasons for believing that sane and cultivated beings 
everywhere saw as we saw. ‘The essence of it all was em- 
bodied in that faith which we finally arrived at, that no 
matter how hopeless things might sometimes seem, both 
for ourselves and for wider circles of humanity, they 
would not be thus always, for an enlightened and liberal- 
ized humanity would finally assert itself and regenerate 
the world. Before we had seen the fruits of a German 
Kultur we had learned to appreciate that other genuine 
culture which makes for tolerance, for a broadened vision, 
for brotherhood, and for a glorification of service and 
symipathy. 

Thus it was that we honestly came to believe that 
through a bloodless revolution, through a revolution of 
thought and opinion, men would lose many of their need, 
less prejudices as well as many of their false notions with 
respect to the paramount ends and aims of life. We be- 
lieved that the ideals necessary for a genuine culture and 
brotherhood were being wrung from many diverse re- 
ligions, and from many diverse habits of thought by vari- 
ous groups of consecrated men, and that the unifying 
principles which moved these many small groups were 
beginning to show them how closely they are related to 
each other in the essential things of the spirit, and how 
necessary it is that these bonds of kinship should unite 
them for the regeneration of the world. 

Then came the war with its seeming disorganization 
and demoralization of these very forces we had put our 
faith in, as well as with many newer problems and per- 
plexities for the conscientious truth-seeker. Where now 
is our sustaining philosophy of cheerfulness and faith? 
Has this broadening of the field of battle against the powers 
of selfishness and brutality caused us to lose faith in our 
cause—the cause of a genuine democracy? 

The war is merely hastening that spiritual regeneration 
which we believed the slower processes of peace would 
finally usher forth. The war is making men ripe for unity 
and brotherhood. It is kindling in the hearts of men 
everywhere a fire of desire for more life, for a fuller and 
freer life. The war is annihilating most of life’s great com- 
promises; it will finally rid the world of most of the great 
and ruling compromisers. ‘The war has turned the cher- 
ished aspirations of many individuals and groups into the 
unifying ideals and aspirations of mankind the world 
over. ‘The powers of truth and light, of brotherhood and 


brotherliness, are now indeed on our side. Need it be 
: asked on what side are we? . ee 
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directly had we been victims of a money-mad world. 


Throughout the years each changing see 


In thickest fight with wrong’s dread cross; pes. 

In strongest faith, through grief andloss; 
_No light possessed, but outward turning, ~— 

Undimmed and clear, forever burning! 


The Church After the War. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., speaking December 4 before _ 
a meeting of the Baptist Social Union, awakened widee 
spread interest and not a little cordial dissent aoe om 
ministers of his own fellowship. His address is a sign | a o 
the times that cannot be ignored. Omitting the intro- 
duction, it reads, as reported in the New York Herald,as 
follows :— i 
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view in regard to immersion they are not admitted to our 
church. Is this Christlike? Have we any authority for 
such action? ; pi Fe 

What of the future of the Baptist Church? This is 
the answer which I give you: If the Baptists of to-day a 
have the breadth, the tolerance, and the courage to lay — es 
aside all non-essentials and will stand upon the platform = 
of the founders of the church, the Baptist Church can bees a 
the foundation upon which the Church of the Living God. aa 
should be built. Not many weeks or months elapsed. | 5 
after this world war began before there was presented to Ps 
our vision a picture so horrible that it hardly seemed that — "a 
it could be true. It appeared that hell had broken loose 
and that millions of evil spirits had taken possession 
the forms of men and were going about the earth co: I 
ting acts of cruelty and depredation beyond belief. 
the face of this awful picture we heard it said on 
hand, “Christianity has failed.” The war has been g 
on one year, two years, three years, and is now in the fo 
year, and another picture is presented before our « 
We see millions upon millions of men and women w 
thought is never of self, but who are exemplifying sacri: 
and unselfishness in their daily lives never before heard 
Whether it be on the battlefield or behind the lines, ¢ 
desolated cities or starving villages, they are de 
themselves to others. Wherever need exists th 
found. The last crust is gladly shared. Gene 
exhibited in marvellous ways. Some are givin, 
incomes to aid, and the poor, always most ‘generot 
giving their all. . vty ¥ 

So as we look upon this picture we say: “” 


gathered who prof 
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A 
out to live another. It is to them an organization which 
4 has little if any sympathy or understanding of man. 
‘ The religion of these people is expressed in life, not in 
| words; and as our eyes gaze upon this picture we feel re- 
lieved, and we say with assuredness: “Christianity has not 
failed. The Church may have failed, Christianity never; 
for never in the history of the world was Christianity a 
more vital force in human life than to-day.’ In the 
presence of this great mass of the inarticulate religion 
which did not come forth from the Church, which has not 
passed through the Church, most of whom have faced 
death, have lived a life far worse than death, who have 
sacrificed their all, we ask, ‘“‘But what of the future of the 
Christian Church?” 

When these people, freed from the routine of military 
discipline which many of them have been under for years, 
return to their homes and again take up their original tasks, 
shall they find in the Church of the present day the leader- 
ship, the guidance, and the encouragement which they 
need? Never! The Church does not speak their lan- 
guage; it does not understand their needs; it does not 
sympathize as it should with most of their problems. 

If these things are true, one of these things must happen: 
Either the Church must have a new birth and be reor- 
panized to meet the great need of the people or the re- 

- ligion of the inarticulate will develop its own church, 
and that church will be the church of the future. If that 
happens, it will be conclusive proof that the Church of 
to-day has failed. 

The second alternative, that the followers of the religion 
of the inarticulate will form their own church, is possible, 
but the first alternative, that the Church of the present 
day be reborn and reorganized, is the logical and the 
natural solution of the problem. 

What will the reborn Church be? I fancy it would be 
called the Church of the Living God. Its terms of ad- 
mission would be love for God and an earnest desire and 
purpose to live the Christ life. Its ritual, its creed, its 
tradition, would be that all are non-essential. Its test 
would be a life, not a creed—what a man does, not what 
he professes,—what he is, not what he has; its object, to 
promote applied religion, not theoretical religion. Thus 
would develop its interest in all the great problems of 
human life—industrial, social, and moral problems. Its 
first concern would be to encourage Christ-living seven 
days a week and fifty-two weeks a year—a belief that 
success therein would be the best guarantee of eternal life 
and a mansion in the skies. 

Its democracy? It would be a church of all the people, 
of évery one who is fighting sin and trying to establish 

righteousness; a church of the rich and the poor, the wise 

R and the ignorant, the high and the low. Its ministers? 

_ ‘They would be trained less in the seminaries and more in 

3 life. It would be an important part of the training that 

each should spend months, if not years, possibly working 

+ with his hands in the fields or the shop or in the business 

___ Office, so that he might have a practical knowledge of life, 

which comes alone from actual experience. Thus the 
ministry of this church would be living in vital touch with 


humanity. 

I wish that I had the power to bring to your minds the 
___ vision as Isee it. I see all denominational barriers obliter- 
___ ated. I see co-operation, not competition, and it is inter- 
__ esting to notice that for years past our Government has 
been seeking through every means in its power to crush 

out co-operation and establish competition. Now in the 
hour of our great crisis it is gathering together in each in- 
dustry those whom it has driven to compete in the past and 
is asking them to get together in close co-operation, know- 
nat only in this way can the great needs of the country 
pplied and the great emergency be met. 
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In the large cities I see great religious centres, wisely 
located, adequately equipped, strongly supported. In 
the smaller places, instead of a dozen dying churches 
struggling each against the other, I see them uniting in 
the Christ life. I see the Church moulding the thought 
of the world. I see the Church leading every great move- 
ment, as it should. 


Conditions in Camps. 


CURTIS W. REESE. 


Questions that are in the minds of all honest students 
of social welfare should be thoroughly considered. 
A preliminary consideration is the very obvious truth 
that the bringing at one time of from twenty-five to forty 
thousand young men into the vicinity of any city creates 
grave social problems. Dangers already Jurking in the 
dark spring into the light. The submerged forces of 
evil, of which there are always plenty, come forth. Evil 
in high places, too, finds ample opportunity to ply its 
trade; but if the community conscience is well developed, 
this very condition of openness and activity makes the 
social problem more easily handled. The responsibility, 
therefore, is to be placed on the community conscience, 
and in case moral standards break down, the blame is to 
be placed at the door of the community conscience,— 
the community conscience as previously developed,— 


‘the training-camp being only the incident that brings the 


moral lethargy into focus. 

I can speak from my observations in Des Moines only. 
In my opinion, which has grown out of ample opportunity 
to observe and inquire, there has been not only no break- 
down of moral standards in Des Moines, but there has 
been the presence of manifest determination to build 
up rather than to break down standards. I do not say 
the concrete instances of immorality are not greater than 
before the camp was located here, for whatever immoral 
forces existed here and whatever immoral forces came 
with camp have had wider opportunity for operation, 
but there certainly has been no general breakdown of 
moral standards: on the contrary, an earnest effort has 
been made to bring the whole population up to the 
standards of a well-developed community conscience,— 
in which effort the civic forces have co-operated with 
the military and city authorities, and with marked 
success. 

As to “girls going wild over uniforms,” I have this 
to say: I had previously considered this current rumor 
as having some foundation in fact, but my observation 
has convinced me that, while there may be rare instances 
of ‘‘wildness,”’ this rumor is only one of the many mis- 
representations women have had to suffer. This mis- 
representation has been made largely by men; though 
it has been accepted and spread by many women,—some 
of whom are honest but wrong, and others of whom read 
their own abnormal selves into every vivacious girl. ‘The 
interest girls take in soldier boys I find to be one with the 
interest girls generally take in groups of football and 
baseball players, students in male schools, etc.,—the uni- 
form having little or nothing to do with it. By reflective 
comparison I find this interest of girls in groups of boys 
no whit different in degree or kind from that interest 
manifest in the students in girls’ schools by the boys of the 
community. The simple fact is that groups of girls like 
groups of boys, and vice versa,—uniforms and such being 
mere incidentals that do not materially influence the 
matter. 

On Friday evening of each week we open our church 
as a social centre. One hundred young people are in 
attendance, about half of whom are young men from 


_ 


Camp Pregcs the other half being Foun cred Feb 
city (both groups selected and chaperoned). My ote 
vation is that the general attitude and conduct of these 
young men and women do not differ from the attitude and 
conduct of an equal number of young men and women 
similarly brought together in time of peace, with the 
soldier element entirely left out. The fact is that these 
girls and boys have back of them the social self-discipline 
and character possible only in a non-military country, 
and they will not generally succumb to the temptations of 
a temporary and abnormal period of military service. 

As to the ‘‘rumor of widespread illegitimacy in com- 
munities near training camps,” I can say only that, so 
far as I can learn, Des Moines will be able to show a 
minimum result of this kind. Of course, to more than 
double the number of young men in any community, and 
especially under conditions that make marriage improb- 
able, is to increase illegitimacy in that community; but 
I dare say illegitimacy will be proportionally decreased 
elsewhere throughout the district, so that the total ille- 
gitimacy for the camp district will not be increased, but 
in all probability decreased. The illegitimacy resulting 
from say forty thousand young men stationed in one 
community may be computed fairly accurately, but that 
resulting from forty thousand young men scattered 
throughout six or eight States is not so easily computed. 
The centralization of illegitimacy brings it to the atten- 
tion of the people, and increases for the community the 


seriousness and responsibility of the matter, but does - 


not, I believe, increase the total illegitimacy for the 
district. 

As to “mothers offering their daughters, and older 
women losing their ordinary inhibitions,” I find nothing 
of this kind in Des Moines. On the contrary, there is 
evidence of ‘‘active caution”’ in an increased proportion. 

As to disease, I dare say that in communities where 
red light districts exist, and where officials wink at street 
solicitation, and where the decent people shun the soldiers, 
disease will spread rapidly, but in Des Moines there is no 
red light district, and, while no doubt “independent 
solicitors”’ do ply their trade, the city and military author- 


_ ities and the people generally are making every effort 


to reduce to a minimum the opportunity to spread disease. 
Grave problems face us, nevertheless I feel sure that 
this community will come through it all with a record 
deserving of commendation. 


A Word for Mysticism. 


R. A. FORD. 


The value of mysticism lies, not in usurping or super- 
seding other forms of truth or knowledge, but in its unique 
contribution of immediacy to the world. Neither is 
mysticism in conflict with science—their roads lie in 
different directions; but it is a call to a reorientation, a 
revaluation of life as a whole, a reminder that man shall 
not live by bread alone. ‘The pursuit of the “irreducible 
element” frequently becomes so absorbing that the 
complex life of the spirit is forgotten. "There is, we know 
only too well, an analysis that tends to destroy. The 
vital issue is lost in hair-splitting trivialities and sophis- 
tries. ‘The sense of reality is reduced to a mere trickling 
stream, so far it is from the fountainhead. A new influx 
of life is needed at times to clear away this accumulated 
rubbish. 

Speaking generally, the mystic would know the inward- 
ness of things specifically; he would know God and reality 
immediately, God not deduced but experienced. + For 
instance, a mystic could never say with Mr. Reese, in 


, 


‘Gg 
‘ 2 ee bd 
ett yee Mysticism, ” his artic le 
Register of August 23, ‘In my opinion, | 
ing universe.’ Opinion, in this connection, 
in his vocabulary; it is hopelessly inadequ 
experience is a direct contact with a living reality 
leaves no room for doubt. It is meat and drink to hit 
to know. Does he know God as “‘the growing universe’ 
Then “all his days he goes the softlier,” treading ies 
ground, feeling sea NR 

““A sense sublime ie 
Of something ‘ak more deeply interfused, © ~¥ 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, i ar by 
And the round ocean and the living air, pens ae BAL 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,” ~ ek | 


‘ 


The universe is surcharged with meaning for” him. ae’ 
There is : 


“A grandeur in the beatings of the human heauie 


and 
“The meanest flower that blows can give ae re 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” ;= 


Or does he know God as “personal”? Can ave Be 

conceived that would exceed the exaltation of realization 
in the words of Jesus, “I and my Father are one”? It 
is this, taking what he believes in all seriousness, that Pe 
differentiates the mystic from the man who believes on — . 
hearsay only. He cannot be half-hearted or lukewarm 
when such a vision has been vouchsafed him. F 

But to be able to communicate this experience is an- 
other matter. ‘‘Then,’’ Plotinus tells us, “after thus 
dwelling in the Godhead, coming down from Contempla- __ 
tion to Discourse I am at a loss how to explain,...” 
The attempt to describe this vision results in admitted 
failure. “For how,” he continues, “could he report as a 
different what he did not see as different, when he saw 
it but as one with himself?’”’ ‘Thus it appears filled with 4 
negations and paradoxes due to the poverty of language. 
The scientist coins new words to meet his needs, which ‘ 
one may learn or leave. Not so the mystic, who so 
passionately desires that all may share in his vision, that 
the familiar, the nearest to hand, must serve, words must 
take on new significance, and symbols, parables, and 
myths are all utilized. Failing to make clear, he can but 
exclaim, ‘‘ He who has seen it knows what I mean!” How- 
ever, he is not utterly dismayed by a lack of confirma- — 
tion. He speaks from within, and for him that is the 
highest tribunal. His disregard for authorities is due to 
the fact that he is an authority. Even as the artist 
must paint his picture as he sees it, so the mystic must 
tell his truth as it is revealed to him.” 

His disestimation of history may be accounted for along 
similar lines; however, this is not as thoroughgoing as it~ 
appears, for the content of his experience undergoes _ a> 
modification much in the same way as that of science ~ 
does. “It is worthy of note that the more developed a 
science is, the less use it makes of history.” As a mat 
of fact, mysticism has its own history.. Consider in» 
connection Plato, Jesus, Plotinus, Emerson, and 
present-day mystics, how well they meet historical 
quirements, how they belong to their own period but at 
the same time transcend it. This fact of transcendence 
helps also to explain the mystic’s indifference, for he fee 
that he belongs to all time. In fact he rises above. h 
category of time and sees SSIES under thes “form 
eternity.” % : 
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a vanishing property which, if accepted with all that it 
implies, results in pessimism and unproductiveness. 
“The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest in that which 
perishes.” The mystic’s contribution is again his own 
experience, and this tells of simultaneity, not succession. 
There is no lack of evidence from creative artists to sub- 
stantiate this claim. ‘The plot, we are told, is conceived 
in an instant that later may be worked out in detail. It 
is the same experience that Mozart describes: “The piece 
came to him as a whole. It articulated itself in his head 
till he heard it, not as a succession of sounds, but, as it 
were, all together. ‘That was a feast.’ Once having 
got it in that way...in a single intuition, he could 
write it out without much trouble, even amid interrup- 
tions.” Wordsworth’s line points in the same direction: 
“ All that took place in me came and went as in a mo- 
ment.” 

Intuition, the sine qua non of mysticism, is conceded to 
be a legitimate mode of knowledge. Art understands 
_and treasures it. Philosophy says a good word for it. 
Mr. Ormond in his “Basal Concepts of Philosophy” says, 
“The organ of philosophy is reflection, but her highest 
gift is spiritual intuition”; and E. D. Fawcett, not an 
upholder of mysticism in any degree, admits that “one 
germinal intuition may prompt the building of an entire 
metaphysical system.” It is surely superfluous to quote 
Bergson. Notwithstanding, to the austere, plodding 
mentality it appears somewhat as a presumptuous upstart. 
However,— 


“One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright.” 


ee 
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Psychology finds the consciousness of the mystic a 
fruitful field of investigation. At its minimum, we learn 
from this source, there is evidence of a wonderful expan- 
sion, a breaking through of the subconscious and even 
the racial mind. Will the psychologist verify what the 
mystic has affirmed continuously, that the individual 
merges in a larger consciousness, where there is no more 
of me and thee, till at last he finds himself at one with the 
consciousness of God? 

It is well to note that science does not exhaust reality. 
The geologist does not see the landscape the way the 
artist does, nor the physiologist the babe as its mother 
does. ‘The aspects of life are infinite. These the mystic 
strives to grasp in a single intuition, not in its infinite 
detail, but with a feeling for the whole or its centrality. 
This effort is the acme of concentration and is not passive, 
that is, not in the usual sense of the word. To say that 
“science does not exhaust reality” is not to say that any- 
thing may not become properly the object of science. 

} Mysticism is being subjected to a searching analysis to-day 
<= and is not losing thereby; rather, it gains in strength and 
a definiteness, because much that is spurious is cleared 
away. Indeed it is hardly to be expected that such 
> exaggerated claims to truth would pass unchallenged in 
this scientific, truth-loving age. The true mystic wel- 
comes the light as does the scientist himself, but, para- 
doxically, the results can make no fundamental difference 
_ to him, for, after all, he is not concerned with the scien- 
tist’s point of view. 
“What matters to me if their star is a world; 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love at," 
It would be a rare mind that could compass in their 
perfection both methods of knowing, yet not at any time 
the one entirely absent, though varying greatly in 
jon in individuals and in a given individual at 
erent times. Knowledge itself depends upon their 
presence, and knowledge, the mystic asserts, is pos- 
ologist confirms. There it is, the warp 
of a surpassingly beautiful fabric, life. 
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for Freedom and Dumanity. 


The Capture of Jerusalem. 


Ake the Lord brought back those that returned to 
ion, 

We were like unto them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with singing: 

Then said they among the nations, 

The Lord hath done great things for them. 

The Lord hath done great things for us, 

Whereof we are glad. 

Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 

As the streams in the South. 

‘They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing seed for 
sowing, 

Shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.—Psalm 126. 


Oh, ’twas a joyful sound to hear 
Our tribes devoutly say, 

Up, Israel! to the temple haste, 
And keep your festal day. 

At Salem’s courts we must appear, 
With our assembled powers, 

In strong and beauteous order ranged, 
Like her united towers. 


Oh, ever pray for Salem’s peace; 
For they shall prosperous be, 
Thou holy city of our God, 
Who bear true love to thee. 
May peace within thy sacred walls 
A constant guest be found; 
With plenty and prosperity 
Thy palaces be crowned. 


For my dear brethren’s sake, and friends 
No less than brethren dear, 

I'll pray, May peace in Salem’s towers 
A constant guest appear. 

But most of all I’ll seek thy good, 
And ever wish thee well, 

For Sion and the temple’s sake, - 
Where God vouchsafes to dwell. 


Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on 
thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city... . 
Shake thyself from the dust; arise, sit on thy throne, O 
Jerusalem: loose thyself from the bands of thy neck, O 
captive daughter of Zion. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! The voice of 
thy watchmen! they lift up the voice, together do they 
sing; for they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord re- 
turneth to Zion. Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
waste places of Jerusalem; for the Lord hath comforted 
his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord 
hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; 
and all the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of 
our God.—Isaiah lii. 


PRAYER. 
Blessed be the Lord 
Because he hath heard the voice of my supplications. 
The Lord is my strength and my shield; 
My heart trusted in him and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth; 
And with my song will I praise him. 
Save thy people, and bless thine inheritance: 
Be their shepherd also, and bear them up forever. Amen. 
—Psalm 28. 
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Literature. 
Edward Everett Hale.* 


Hardly ever has there lived a man whose 
life story could be told so fully and freely in 
his own words as Dr. Hale. The material for 
such a book as this must have been almost 
overwhelming. Diaries and day-books cov- 
ered almost his entire life. His A New Eng- 
land Boyhood recalled his early years, and the 
actual written records begin with a letter 
to his father when he was only nine years old. 
Besides the great mass of printed writings, 
never yet entirely collected or completely 
catalogued, and the sermons, lectures, and 
addresses, thousands of letters have been 
preserved, and many of his friends possess 
treasured pages as characteristic of the man 
and as well worth reading as anything for 
which a compiler could find room.’ His son’s 
task, therefore, has been mainly to choose, as 
inclusively as possible, such autobiographic 
material as would fitly portray the man 
himself and connect these by a son’s impres- 
sions of his father. Criticism and compara- 
tive estimate find no place in such a book. 

Dr. Hale was born on May 14, 1822. He 
died June 10, 1909. Between these years 
there stretched a lifetime of tireless mental 
energy and varied activity. The first volume 
covers the periods of his boyhood and forma- 
tive years, the ministry and life in Worcester, 
the call to Boston from the South Congrega- 
tional Church with which his name will al- 
ways be associated, and two or three chapters 
about the war and the literature of the time. 
An interesting item is the mention of his 
sermon on “Taking the Loan”’ and his work 
in the Advertiser in connection with it. His 
song “Take the Loan” was reprinted in the 
Christian Register a few months ago, winning 
from Unity the characteristic compliment 
that it was a ‘“‘smug and impudent” thing to 
do, since it seemed to imply that Dr. Hale 
would have agreed with the Register’s atti- 
tude toward the present war! 

The letters of the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war reflect the new spirit of organ- 
ization and altruistic responsibility that 
stirred the people. As tabulated by the 
editor, the first step of immediate importance 
seemed to Dr. Hale to be the closer organiza- 
tion of the Unitarian denomination, to bring 
to the Unitarian people a higher sense of its 
responsibilities in the matters of missionary 
work. It was in 1865 that the General Con- 
ference, then the National Conference, was 
formed. Of its organization he wrote to his 
wife: “By overwhelming majorities and un- 
mistakable ‘sense of the meeting’ the Chris- 
tian National Conference organized itself 
‘much as I wanted it.’ I take no credit to 
myself for this result, nor disown any.” ‘The 
second important step in his mind, accord- 
ing to his editor, was the organization of edu- 
cational opportunities, including especially 
Antioch College, Humboldt College, and the 
Meadville Theological School for the exten- 
sion of liberal theology and the education of 
men who would push the work of the liberal 
church. Meadville, however, was founded in 
1844. The third object dear to Dr. Hale’s 
heart was the better organization of the char- 
itable work of Boston. His church was a 
neighborhood church, not because its people 
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By Edward E. Hale, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
2vols. $5. 
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all lived near it, but because it was a place 


where anybody who needed anything could 


come and be helped. This church work he 
began when he came to Boston, and he is 
presented here as a pioneer in the modern 


movement for social work of different kinds. 
The fourth step of importance was the estab- 
lishment of a journal of liberal thought. This 
idea always appealed to him, and was later 
carried into effect in Old and New. 

The editor says of his father’s letters during 


this period, “They do not give much of the 


detail of any one piece of work, but they show 
clearly the spirit with which he went into 
sverything.” That is the best of a biography 
always,—to show the spirit of the man; and 
Dr. Hale’s spirit, which was a vivifying, per- 


meating, kindly influence for all the years of 


his life, still lives, still touches human hearts, 
still works on in the ways he chose and fol- 
lowed. 
streets. 


voice and his very accents. 


words can cease to stir hearts to purer patriot- 


ism and to more living service of their fellow- 


men, 


John Fiske.* 


The outward events of John Fiske’s life 
were neither varied nor, for a man of his 


attainments, remarkable; but the story of his 
inner life with his astounding mental ac- 


tivity and insight is a part of the history of 


his times. Born in Hartford, Conn., of a 


Quaker father, inheriting from his mother 


the Fiske ancestry to. which many New 
England families may lay claim, he had ‘the 
experiences of a healthy-minded boy, fonder 
of study than play, who had the gift of 
turning into genuine adventure his mental 
excursions into the unknown, as when he 
sold his skates to buy Playfair’s Euclid and 
exulted over the “lucky thought.” Other 
boys could not understand this eager in- 
terest, and he received the treatment tradi- 
tionally accorded to the boy who is “dif- 
ferent,” though the only thing that seems to 
have roused him was the defacing of his 
books. His educational course was self- 
imposed, and included manual training, in 
which he became admirably proficient. 

It is generally remembered that John 
Fiske was born as Edmund Brewster Green. 
The change of mame was made at the time 
of his mother’s marriage to Edwin Wallace 
Stoughton, an eminent lawyer of New York, 
once minister to Russia, whose name was to 
have been presented by New York lawyers 
for appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, had he lived a few months 
longer. The boy had lived much with his 
grandparents, who were inconsolable at the 
prospect of his removal to New York, and 
when it was decided that he should remain 
with them, he took, as the only male repre- 
sentative in his generation of the Fiske family, 
the name of his great-grandfather who had 
died in recent years. The relations be- 
tween him and his mother were always 
intimate and most affectionate, and he de- 
pended on her interest and counsel not less 
after his change of name. 

*Lime anpD Letrers or Joun Fiske. By John 


Spencer Clark. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$7.50 net. 


It will be long before the memory of 
his tall, bent figure will be forgotten in Boston 
It will be long before none will be 
left who will remember the tones of his deep 
It will be longer 
still, much longer, before the influence of his 
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It is easy to pass rapidly over the outward 
events of his life. The story of his engage- 
ment to Abby Morgan Brooks and the first 
sight of his beloved Petersham is told with 
considerable - detail. The influence that 
Petersham was in his life can hardly be 
over-emphasized. To him it was the sym- 
bol of peace and rest, of family happiness, 
of the surpassing beauty of nature, of inti- = 
mations of God and future life. It never 
failed to give him the response he sought. 
When abroad he compared every place with 
Petersham, and the story will be recalled 
that when he came to the loveliest spot of — ~ 
his wanderings, perhaps in Italy, his rapt- 
urous expression of praise could find only 
the words, “It deserves to be called the 
Petersham of Europe.” His homesickness 
during the delightful distractions of his last 
visit to England, spent among devoted and 
most interesting friends, and engaged in the 
hard work which he loved best, is perhaps 
the most tragic note in the book. His work 
suffered, not in quality but in quantity, and 
the advantages of study available in London 
did not balance the mental depression which 
his friends, the Huxleys, the Triibners, the 
Macmillans, and others could not cure. 
This is a good illustration of the two sides of 
Fiske’s nature, the deeply thoughtful, un- 
daunted student of philosophy and history, 
and the warm-hearted, affectionate, almost 
boyish lover of his family and home. 

To one to whom, when young, Fiske’s 
Cosmic Philosophy came as the shining of a 
great light, opening the mind to the cog- 
nizance of wider issues, it is immensely inter- 
esting to read the story of Fiske’s unfolding 
thought, of the genesis of the book, of his 

“solid, pure, unbroken happiness” as he 
wrote in the London lodgings at the time of 
his first visit abroad, and of his joyous “‘Halle- 
lujah!”’ when the great book—‘“no fool of a 
job,” as he said himself—was finished. ‘The 
dramatic incidents in his early career, de- 
pending partly on the change of direction 
consequent on the coming in of young Eliot 
as president of the university, are effectively 
brought out, and the chapters descriptive of 
this early period in his life include vivid pict- 
ures of the various Harvard professors and 
their attitude toward the great questions of 
evolution and its effect on religion, science, 
and politics. The story has been often retold 
but never better illustrated than in the fact 
that in 1869 and 1870 Fiske gave his first 
courses of lectures at Harvard on subjects so 
absolutely forbidden eight years before that 
he was threatened with dismissal from 
college if he was caught discussing them. 
It was in 1872 that President Eliot sought to 
have Fiske invited to give a course of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, an invitation re- 
fused because of his ‘‘infidel opinions.’ 
Opinion at the Institute had changed, how-. 
ever, before 1890, when he lectured there for 
the first but not the last time. — 

Mr. Fiske was fortunate in many things 
during his life. He is fortunate, too, in his 
biographer, who was his lifelong friend and 
associate, and writes of him here with inti- 
mate understanding and sympathy. There 
is much given in the biography to which we 
have not here referred, such as Fiske’s oa 
association with the leaders of pe i 
the nineteenth century. We have — 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CorwIN. By John 
Muir. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.75 net.—John Muir’s Travels in Alaska 
have been a good preparation for enjoyment 
of the richness and charm of these descrip- 
tions of other Arctic explorations, made by 
this master of nature’s secrets, this keen, 
simple, lovable follower of unknown trails. 
It is more than a third of a century 
since the ill-fated Jeannette, crushed by the 
_Northern ice, sank in tragic defeat. Muir 
joined the Corwin expedition, organized 
r as a search and relief party, and sailed from 
| San Francisco, first to the island of Una- 
- laska, associated in most minds only with 
- the “‘wolf’s long howl,”’ then through Bering 
Sea, landing on the northeast coast of Siberia 
and later making the first landing by white 
men on Wrangell Land in the Arctic Ocean. 
On Unalaska Muir apparently found no 
wolves, but he had a chance to climb a 
mountain and find out more about the Aleu- 
tian island than any one else would have 
learned with a long stay. This was a long 
cruise of about fourteen thousand miles, 
taking in experiences new to Muir and un- 
known to most of his readers, which bring 
out, as he describes them, the writer’s in- 
domitable energy, his keen interest in all 
the wonder and beattty of nature, his skilled 
observation, and the charm of his unadorned 
narrative. We have found this one of the 
most charming of Muir’s books, which 
always strengthen the impression of his 
personality and effectiveness. 
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THE BELGIAN Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
f Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Seven sets of twins may 
now be found between the covers of Mrs. 
Perkins’s delightful books for children, and 
of them all the little Belgium Jan and Marie 
have the most timely and pressing interest. 
Children who have already been influenced 
to send their own contributions to the chil- 
dren in suffering Europe will feel a personal 
interest in the story, and incidentally learn 
much about actual conditions of life in 
Belgium and the hurried banishment from 
homes of comfort. Mrs. Perkins has made 
use of the story that every one has heard, 
only the dénouement has been placed in many 
different cities, about the lady who received 
here in America two little refugees, only to 
find that they were the children of her own 
sister. It is very interesting to know that 
Mrs. Perkins vouches for the truth of the 
o.., experience and the incident of the locket 
round the neck of the little girl, by which the 
truth became known. Other characters in 
the book have also their living originals 
‘with the same courage and devotion here 
3 described. ‘This is a war story of the sort 
children may well be allowed to read. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. By Rich- 
ard Aumerle Maher. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—Of the making 
of Christmas books there is no end. ‘This 
a one is attractive, with a night scene with 
" — one watching shépherd on the cover and as 
frontispiece, and decorations for chapter 
titles, headings, and tailpieces. The story 

is. aaeed from the Gospels, with pious 
} gements and emphasis on phrases which 
doctrinal significance. A devout 
holic could not fail to be pleased with 
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A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominister, Mass. 


FRANK C. BROWN 
Rare & Fine Books 


44 BROMFIELD STREET 


Tel. 2597-M BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SOLDIERS’ 
TESTAMENTS 


The Massacuusettrs Bisie Society has 
given over 16,000 copies to men of this State 
in the military service, at a cost of over $4000. 
It proposes to provide a copy of its own spe- 
cially prepared 


New ‘Testament 


for every man from the Commonwealth in the 
new draft. 


The estimated cost is $7000 
Massachusetts ought to give $5000 


to help supply the men outside of her own 
borders. Contributions are requested. 


ADDRESS 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
Room D, Bis_e House Boston, Mass. 


1235 


The Meaning of 


The Epistle to the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


- World Brotherhood. 
. The Great Religions of Mankind. 
. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 
The Bible as a World Book. 
The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 
Is there a Japanese Peril? 


Endure? 

The Civilization of Japan. 

Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj 

able Religious Reform Movements of India. 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 

11. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 

has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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Every New Book 
of the Season 
Worth Having 


Can be seen at our store and 


bought as low as anywhere. 
In addition we are showing 
special values in books that 
can be seen nowhere else. 


Lauriat Co.. 


385 Washington Street 
OPP. FRANKLIN ST. 


AT CHRISTMAS. TIME 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


This volume of eight fascinating tales which have for their background the breadth of our 


country and glimpses of Europe, is a timely gift for old and young. 
abirar ete printed and illustrated, it will be sure of a hearty welcome. 
at the publishers offer to the public the latest work of this author who is so 


pleasure t 


Varied, interesting, 
It is with great 


affectionately known to the people of the Liberal Churches. 


134 pages. 


75 cents net; 83 cents by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


eee Mass. 


THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK 
LEWIS G. WILSON 


A most attractive little book containing simple questions and answers about the wonders 


of life. Especially 


well suited for use with children four or five years of age. 


Suitably 


illustrated, this is one of the best children’s books of recent years. 
64 pages. 50 cents net; 58 cents by mail 


THE BEACON 


25 Beacon Street 


PRESS 
Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


Che Dome, 


Merry Christmas. 
(A Double Acrostic.) 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS. 


Multitudes welcome the day with gratitude, 
worship, and antheM. 

Early the children arise. to examine the gifts 
on the fir-treE, 

Romping about with delight, arousing their 

parents with laughteR ,— 

Rummaging every nook, all the tokens of 
love to discoveR. 

Yule-logs burn on the hearthstone, crackling 
and sputtering gaylY. 


Carols are sung in the churches, inspiriting, 
joyous, melodiC, 
Heralding gladsome tidings,—the birth of 
the lowliest monarcH. 
Rulers may come and go, but He shall 
sway sceptre foreveR. 
Into the Bethlehem stable entered three 
notable MagI:-— 
Stars illumined the way, and one star stood 
where the child waS:— 
Three wise men from the East, each one 
with a generous presenT, 
Myrrh, and gold, and frankincense, fell 
down and worshipped before HiM; 
Angels sang in the firmament: “Glory to 
God” and “ HosannA!” 
Shepherds beheld and rejoiced, while watch- 
ing their flocks on the hillsideS. 


Peter Perry’s Christmas Fairy. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


“He pressed the flower! Thank goodness, 
he pressed the flower!’’ murmured Santa 
Claus from his comfortable feather- bed. 

Mrs. Claus sat close by, mending a terrible 
tear in a bright red coat trimmed with white 
fur. At his words, down dropped the bright 
red coat, down dropped the needle, down 
dropped her scissors, and down dropped 
twenty spools of cotton; all the spools rolled 
rapidly into mysterious corners and into 
darkest hiding-places. Mrs. Claus paid no 
attention to the fallen coat, to the scissors, 
nor to the twenty spools; instead, she hurried 
anxiously to her husband’s bedside, asking :— 

“What are you talking about, Santa 
dear? Goodness gracious me! Your eyes 
areclosed! Are youdreaming? Who pressed 
the flower, and what flower did he press?” 

“Tell me first how long I’ve slept and 
what day it is, then I’ll answer all your 
questions,” chuckled Santa Claus, rubbing 
his sleepy blue eyes, then at last opening 
them to look at his frightened wife. 

“Two days you’ve slept, Santa, and to-day 
is December 27th. Now for my questions!” 
insisted Mrs. Claus. 

“Well, then, when I went to see my last 
little boy I discovered a truly terrible thing, 
my dear, a truly terrible thing! I found 
I hadn’t a toy left in my pack! No, not a 
single solitary toy!’ Then Santa Claus 
told his story :— 

“There sat Peter Perry in his small wooden 
bed, the light peeping in at his window. 
(Little did he guess old Santa Claus was 
peeping in too, worried most out of his bright 
ted coat and his great leather boots!) 
Peter looked around the room twice very 
carefully, very searchingly, before he said: 
“Guess Santa Claus must be dead/ There’s 


| 


aoe one thiog!_ _ What shall I do? There | O C 
isn’t a thing in the whole house which I 
haven’t played with already and which I 
don’t know all about except—except—why, 
sure enough, there’s the old trinket-box! 
Mother’s old trinket-box! I never looked 
inside that—I don’t know why! IT’ll just 
have to pretend that’s for my Christmas!’ 

“Up jumped Peter. Ona chair he climbed, 
lifted the old mahogany trinket-box gently 
down from the shelf, and placed it on the 
foot of his bed. He covered himself all up 
snug as could be and closed his eyes tight. 
In a minute he opened them to look around; 
then he cried: ‘Why, Santa Claus isn’t dead 
at all! There’s my present right on the 
foot of my own bed!’ 

“Tnside the trinket-box lay rolls of finest 
lace upon the faded blue brocade lining. 
Peter lifted the fragile tray, a tray made 
exactly like the tray of a trunk, only this 
was a very small trunk and an extremely 
small tray. Underneath he found the most 
wonderfully carved tortoise-shell snuff-box 
you ever saw in all your life! Yet of what 
use are laces and snuff-boxes to eight-year- 
old boys? 

“‘Peter’s eyes looked sad enough, his lips 
trembled in a most threatening manner, 
but he tried to whistle. I looked again into 
my good-for-nothing old pack. For the 
first time I hated it! I shook it! Peter 
began to trace the tiny carved vines and 
flowers on the snuff-box with one finger, 
wondering how any one had ever been skilful 
enough to carve them so perfectly. Suddenly 
he gave a jump! So did I, my dear, for the 
most thrilling thing in all the world hap- 
pened right there before our very eyes! . 

“« As Peter’s finger touched the littlest flower 
a secret door flew open, and out from the 
snuff-box stepped the darlingest, daintiest, 
weeniest, teeniest fairy bird! He fluttered 
his glittering greenish-golden wings. He 
opened his teeny-weeny bill! He sang the 
sweetest, gayest Christmas song ever heard 
upon this ancient earth of ours—then snap 
went that secret door—no bird was left! 

“Peter called: ‘Come back, my Christmas 
fairy bird! Oh, come back to Peter Perry!’ 
But no bird came. 

“‘Once more Peter tried to whistle. Once 
more he pressed the carved flower—nothing 
happened! Absolutely nothing! Peter 
turned the snuff-box over and over. He 
held it close to his ear to hear if the bird 
were still singing softly inside the tortoise- 
shell snuff-box. All at once he whispered: 
‘What’s this hole? I say—what’s this hole 
for, right in the middle of this carved rose on 
the side of the snuff-box?’ With trembling 
fingers he shook each bit of lace, and sure 
enough, down from one roll there dropped 
the smallest key in all the world! 

‘Into the tiny hole Peter thrust the key. 
He held his breath, so did I. It turned,— 
my dear, it turned! We thought it would 
surely unlock the door which had snapped! 
We thought the darlingest, daintiest, ween- 
iest, teeniest fairy bird would come out again 
and sing—but it didn’t! 

“Then at last [had an idea! I forgot who 
I was! I forgot I shouldn’t let children see 
me! I forgot everything! I knocked at the 
window, and yelled: ‘Wind your key, 
Peter Perry! Keep winding it! Now press 
the flower,’ and then, my love, oh, then out 
came that precious little Christmas bird! 


Rael that littlest key, to press 
flower, and always his Christmas - 
would fly to him and sing. When 
looked up to thank me, I wasn’t 
ended Santa Claus, laughing gayly, 
decided it was high time for me to be g 
home to you, my dear, and besides, Tr 
very, very sleepy.” i 
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The Christ-child’s Gift, 8 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. ; > 


“So,” said Auntie Flo, “‘on Christmas — 
Eve—just like this—little Piccola put her 
poor shabby little wooden shoe out on the 
doorstone in all the cold and the snow, then 
knelt down by her mother’s knee and prayed 
that the Christ-child would put a lovely — 
Christmas gift in it for her to find the next 
morning. There were tears in her dear 
mother’s eyes as she listened’”’ — 

“Why, Auntie Flo,” interrupted Ruth, 
suddenly, ‘‘does the Christ-child send the 
Christmas presents? Of course I’ve known 
about Santa Claus a long time, but I thought 
naw it was fathers and mothers and aunties, 
and people like that.’ “te 

Auntie Flo smiled softly. “I wonder if 
you can understand, little Ruth,” she said. 
“It’s the love in the hearts of the fathers and ~ 
mothers and aunties that makes them give x 
the Christmas gifts; and wherever love is, 
there the Christ-child is. So they are really ‘ 
all his gifts, dear. Do you see?” 

Ruth nodded slowly. ‘‘Ye-es,’”’ she said, a 
“JT guess I see. Go on, Auntie Flo, with 
where her mother cried. Why did she oF, 
at Christmas-time? ”’ 

“Because, darling, Piccola’s mother was so 
very poor that she had nothing to give to her 
little girl herself, and she didn’t know where 
a gift could possibly come from. So it made > 
her very sad to think of Piccola’s disappoint- sal 
ment when she went out in the moming and ~ 
found the little shoe empty. ~ 

“But the little Piccola was not sad at all. 
She knew that to-morrow was the birthday — 
of the Christ-child, who had come asa Loye’s 
gift himself and she was sure that that Love 
would see that the little shoe was filled. So 
she kissed her mother and went happily tobed 
to dream of the beautiful gift she would ie Soe. 
when she waked. 

“Next morning she was up bright an 
early, just as all the little girls and boys : a 
all over this land on Christmas mon 
and out of the cottage door she ran, 
stooped down to pull in her fel 
shoe. 

“Tt was still so dark that paere 
see, but as she put out her hand sh 
little cry of delight. She had touche 
thing soft and alive. 
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where the embers owed al all nit 
the big fireplace. 
“Cheep, cheep!’ said a wee Ii 
voice. ‘Cheep, cheep!’ 
“‘A poor, half-frozen littl 
the night ae found a 
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was the Christ-child’s own little bird that he 
had sent to her little shoe as her Christmas 
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“Oh, what a lovely story!” cried Ruth. 
“What a lovely, lovely story! Oh, I’m so 

glad she did get it right from the Christ-child 
himself! The darling little bird! What a 
beautiful present! Tell it again, Auntie 
Flo! Tell it again!” 

So Auntie Flo, with a smile, told it again 
and then once more before she put Ruth 
down off her lap and told her that she really 
‘must run along now and have her supper. 

Every one was so busy that Ruth ate her 
supper alone off a little tray, and all through 
supper-time she was thinking and thinking. 
It was lovely to have gifts from Santa Claus 
and mother and father and Auntie Flo and 
the rest—but, oh, how much nicer it would 
be to have one that the Christ-child himself 
had sent, just as he sent it to little Piccola! 

She had no wooden shoe, but perhaps 
another kind would do just as well. She 
slipped down from her chair and ran upstairs 
to look. Mother had been very busy that 
day making up a Christmas basket of old 
clothes to give to the laundress along with 
her real gifts; and there in the corner lay one of 
father’s old overshoes. It was the kind that 
people call arctics; and as Ruth looked at it 
and saw how warm and comfortable it looked, 
with its fleecy lining, and how nice and roomy 
it would be,—big enough for a whole family 
of little birds,—she decided to take that. 

So downstairs she trotted with her big 
arctic, but here there was a difficulty. Ruth 
knew that mother never let anything be left 
on the front doorsteps. Mother and Auntie 
Flo were upstairs with the door closed, so she 
knew they couldn’t be “‘’sturbed,’’ but any- 
way she could find Sarah the cook. 

“Sarah,” she cried, popping into the 
kitchen like a little Jack-in-the-box, ‘does 
the Christ-child ever come to the back door?”’ 

“Lawsy, honey, how you done scairt me!” 
cried Sarah. “Sure he comes to the back 
do’, chile. How else could he fin’ Mandy 


_*an’ me?” 


So out on the back steps the shoe went; 
and after she had hung up her stocking that 
night, and was kneeling by mother’s knee 
for her good-night prayer, Ruth asked that 
the Christ-child might leave a gift “in my 
nice warm shoe.” 

“You mean your stocking, don’t you, 
darling?” asked mother. “ That’s what you 
hung up; have you forgotten? But sud- 
denly little Ruth felt too shy to answer, so 
she just smiled and shook her head and 
climbed into her little bed to dream that the 
big arctic turned into a little sleigh and she 
and Piccola were riding in it together. 

It was still dark when Ruth waked on 
Christmas morning and ran downstairs, 
but Sarah was just coming in the back door. 

“Took here, honey, what I done found!” 
she cried when she saw Ruth. ‘Somebody 
done lef’ dis old arctic out dar—an’ dis 
little gray pussycat all skin an’ bones done 
poke itself in dar to keep warm. Jes’ look 
at her, Ruth, honey. Ain’ she de deares’ 
little cat yo’ ever saw?”’ 

But Ruth was hopping up and down, 
clapping her hands. “O Sarah, mother, 
Auntie Flo!” she said, almost crying in her 
“Tt’s my Christmas gift from the 
S “tittle Christ-child himself. Nobody 

. knew that I wanted a little gray pussy 
ost of anything!” 

£ - 


The Christian Register 
How Charlie Saved the Rabbit. 


Uncle Henry took little Charlie with him 
to the woods where they expected to gather 
chestnuts for the winter. 

“Tt’s time to have our luncheon,’’ called 
Uncle Henry. 

Charlie stopped in his work of making a 
little house from sticks which he had gathered 
and hurried to where his uncle was sitting 
beside a big stump. Charlie was so hungry 
that he paid little attention to anything 
except what came out of the lunch-box. 
Suddenly his uncle touched him on the arm 
and held up a warning finger. 

“Don’t speak or move,’ he whispered 
softly, ‘‘but look over there!’’ 

He was pointing across a little brook that 
rippled over the stones near them. Over 
there was a hillside from which the trees had 
been cuit away. There in the sunshine Charlie 
saw an animal with red fur that looked like 
a dog, and beside it, frolicking in the leaves 
and dirt, three smaller animals of the same 
kind. 

“Tt is a mother fox,’ whispered Uncle 
Henry, ‘‘and her little ones.” 

The children were playing with the bushy 
tail of the mother fox, just as kittens play, 
and it was hard for Charlie to keep from 
laughing as he watched them. 

In a moment another fox came trotting 
out of the bushes into the cleared place, with 
something in his mouth that he laid on the 
ground before the family group. The dis- 
tance was too great to see what it was, but 
the little foxes at once pounced upon it, and 
ate it with great eagerness. 

“They are having luncheon, too,’’ whis- 
pered Charlie. ‘I know just how hungry 
they felt.” 

While the baby foxes ate, the old ones sat 
on their haunches, and blinked in the sun- 
light, and watched their children with pride 
and contentment. Suddenly one of them 
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gave a low, dry bark, and at once the three 
baby foxes plunged into a hole at the roots 
of a fallen tree near by. The old foxes fol- 
lowed more slowly. Charlie and his uncle 
could not see anything to cause them alarm, 
and the foxes appeared to think that they had 
been frightened without cause, for they soon 
reappeared. 

In a little while the fox that had brought 
the dinner to the others started down the 
hillside, and began to trot along the shore of 
the brook. Charlie and his uncle looked in 
the direction the fox was going, and saw a 
brown rabbit hopping along through the 
bushes. It did not know the danger, and 
was not hurrying. As the fox got nearer and 
nearer, it crept more softly, and when it was 
only a few yards from the rabbit, it paused 
and made ready for a final rush and spring. 

The heart of Charlie went out to the rabbit. 
He leaped to his feet, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. ‘There was a flash of brown as 
the rabbit leaped in one direction, and a flash 
of red as the fox dashed in another; and on 
the hillside across the brook the mother fox 
and the little ones darted into their hole even 
more quickly than before. 


“You made the fox lose his dinner,’”’ said 
Uncle Henry. 
“Well, the fox family had eaten one 


dinner,’’ argued Charlie, ‘‘and the poor little 
rabbit did not have a fair chance.” 

Then they finished gathering nuts, and as 
soon as the bags they had brought were filled 
they went home.—The Lutheran. 


A Philadelphia elephant is fond of cakes. 
Often, when a cake is thrown to him, it will 
lodge under the bar of his house in such a 
way that neither he nor the thrower can 
reach it. In this dilemma the elephant al- 
ways puts his trunk down near the cake and 
blows it out upon the floor, whence the thrower 
may again heave it—Our Four-fooied Friends. 


Two Goad. Things You 


Ought 


Not Try To 


Do Without 


Every reason in the world why YOU 
should use these splendid products—if 
topnotch quality, purity, honesty, reli- 
ability and economy are factors in your 
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creature comfort. 
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Frederic Alfen Hinckley. 


————— 


I cannot let pass the death of Rev. Frederic 
Allen Hinckley without paying tribute, 


however humble, to his memory. 


It was only in the latter years of his long 


and active life that I came to know him, 


but then most happily in connection with 


the Yearly Meetings of the Longwood (Pa.) 
Friends. 


of the cause of truth and righteousness and 
for the blessing of many friends. For thirty- 
three years, as leader of the Longwood Meet- 
ings, he arranged the annual programmes, 
presided at the assemblies, and gladdened 
with his gracious presence the festive gather- 
ings under the trees by the old meeting- 
house where the Friends, drawn together 
from far and near in the pleasant Pennsyl- 
vania countryside, took in picnic-fashion 
their noontide refreshment between morning 
and afternoon sessions of the conference. 
As leader of the Meetings in the 80’s, Mr. 


Hinckley entered upon an inheritance of 


radicalism which is one of the chief glories of 
Quaker history in this country. From the 
early anti-slavery period, these valiant 
Friends had maintained in Longwood an 
absolutely free platform, on which every 
honest champion of however advanced or 
even revolutionary doctrine was invited to 
“say his say,’”’ and from which every forward- 
looking movement for human betterment was 
extended sympathy and support. The list of 
men who spoke at the Longwood Meetings 
before, during, and after the Civil War 
includes the name of practically every 
intellectual and spiritual pioneer of this 
great epoch. 

That Mr. Hinckley maintained this tra- 
dition is one of the noblest achievements of 
his life. From the beginning to the end of 
his more than a generation of leadership, 
he sought out the liberals of every faith, 
theological, political, economic. No doctrine 
was too heretical, no reform too revolutionary, 
no man too dangerous, to be heard. In a 
time characterized by a deeper searching 
of social foundations, and corresponding 
ferment of public sentiment, than any period 
since the Transcendental era, Mr. Hinckley 
kept Longwood im the very van of American 
thought and life. For this he will be grate- 
fully remembered by the people who gather 
at these Meetings in years to come, even as 
he was reverenced by the people who sustained 
and followed him in the years now gone. 

It was this part of Mr. Hinckley’s career 
which it was my high privilege to share. 
Through Longwood I came to know, admire, 
and love him as one of the bravest, most far- 
seeing and open-minded men of our time. 
Instinctively I found myself classifying him 
as one of the comparatively few Unitarians 
among the older generation, or among the 
present generation, for that matter, whose 


minds were invariably hospitable to new 


ideas, and hearts wide open to deep and 
far appeals. Wonderful was his affection 
for and trust in the younger men, especially | 
the heretics. Their spirit of challenge, | 
adventure, battle, was his, and spirit with 
spirit met in happy comradeship. I think 
I can say that in no one of my own con- 
temporaries or dearest friends did I find 


I say “most happily,” for it was 
here, I believe, in connection ‘with these 
Meetings, that the very best in Mr. Hinckley 
was preserved into his old age for the service 


of or deeper pathy alte that Boston 
with my cradles ve: in Mr. ise) st 


that he ever peed or Fe ever ied if he, sina by sending ee conti 
agreed with my opinions. The unity of the] and medicine. 
spirit was the one. thing that mattered with 


Longwood record is nothing strange, for|the Germans, who sought to stir up suc 
Mr. Hinckley was ever a valiantly aggres-| wars to weaken other countries. Italy had 
sive soul. He began his religious work} been dependent largely upon Germany for 
appropriately enough in the Theodore Parker} guns and munitions, and Germany always 
Memorial Sunday-school. Over fifty years | saw to it that we were furnished guns at eae 


me 
Bt 


ago he and Mrs. Hinckley belonged to an| five years behind the time.” wt cam % hie 
Eight-Hour League which met in a “‘little) Mr. Orlandini described the achievements _ ‘ 
upper room’? on Bromfield Street, Boston. | of the Italian arms, especially in the moun- a 


When he was preaching in Providence, R.I.,| tains. Of the relations between America 
he went day after day to the State House/and Italy he said: “The emigrant has % 
to help the workingmen in their fight for a| brought back to Italy an admiration for “ft: : 
Ten-Hour Factory Law. It was in these] this country. We have many ties of sym- me! 
early days, also, that he led a valiant woman | pathy. During your Civil War you bad” 


suffrage campaign in Rhode Island. Tem-|no friends in the world like our historians a 
perance, labor reform, woman’s rights, prison|and our statesmen. We do not forget that 1% 
reform, the uplifting of the colored race,|this spiritual cohesion has been shared by 

all had his abiding sympathy, and to them|the two greatest exponents of true democ- ~ 
all he gave the unstinting service of mind} racy in the world,—Giuseppe Garibaldi and x: 
and body. The Longwood period was a} Abraham Lincoln.” " + a 
fitting climax of his virtue. While it was]  President-Emeritus Eliot was called upon oe 


present, men took example of it; and now] for the closing word, and said that “our 
that it is gone, they earnestly desire it. whole people is absolutely resolved to do 
JoHN Haynes HOLMES. -| everything possible with its money, its men, 
and its great natural and industrial resources — 
to curb the autocratic power of Germany. 


of 


ie 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


—_ _ |The four peoples—Great Britain, France, __ 

The regular meeting of the Boston Uni-|Ttaly, and the United States—which can " 
tarian Club was held at the Hotel Somerset, | properly be described as democracies a.) 
Wednesday evening, December 12, with a] going to work together to this end. Since  _ 
large attendance. President Ellis appointed | the first of April our position is that of a 
as nominating committee, Henry E. Both-| people inspired by a new and great resolve, _ 
feld, Col. Frank Locke, and Carl G. Weth-|and we get from that resolve the moral 
erell; auditing committee, Richard fT. El-| strength, the invigoration, and the spiritual- Pr. 
kins and James W. Whitmarsh. ization that are always to come from a high, ? 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish made a short ad-| noble moral resolve. This is just what has — “4 


dress on the work and aims of the Tucker-. ‘happened in France, Great Britain, and 5 
man School, with an earnest appeal for its} Ttaly, and it is almost enough—is more than 
recognition in a broader way as a factor in enough—to reconcile us to the struggle and ~ 
the Unitarian denomination. “We dream | sacrifice the world is going through to-day.” 
of building up an institution,” he said, 
“that shall really touch the lives of our 
Unitarian churches and make them ft to 
meet the extraordinary diversified demands 
that come upon them.”’ 

The principal address of the evening was 
on “Italy and the New Alliance for Democ- 
racy,” 


—e By * 
From a Volunteer Chaplin: ta *) S 


SAMUEL C. BEANE. 


address perfectly ee ETE while his] were singing songs, and when hie ‘are 
charm of manner and pleasant vein of humor]|the supper-room, enjoying themselves — at 

appealed instantly to the audience. In] the tables, and at the dance which ane ig 
opening he referred to the presence of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who relieved the conven- ae 
tional sombreness of the guest-table by wear- | or better jee set of young. men in y 

ing the beautiful decoration bestowed upon | calling of life. ay ; 


speaker was ‘a to see that his ‘prattliec | of programme ihe es tena en 
was present and could listen to the words|rassment, the officer replied: 
of, re eee eres ae. ; 


bear ty" 


we = Dace 20 1917] (as) 


Belts. ” Not a word of protest was made, 
each man present stepping forward and 
_ thanking the minister for the entertainment 
which had been provided. 

Recently the minister went to the Pier to 
preach to some four hundred men. When 


informed that the Lord’s Prayer, as uttered 


by a Protestant clergyman, might be offen- 
sive to some present, and that, according to the 
Y. M. C. A. official in attendance, it might 
be courteous to modify some other parts of 


_ the service, he remembered the phrase “ mili- 


tary necessity,” and as a reward for his con- 


- sideration, held the attention of the many 


present for a full twenty minutes, and was 
cordially greeted by sailors of all shades of 
religious belief. 

This minister is grateful to the president 
and to the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for having appointed him 
as one of the volunteer chaplains of our fel- 
lowship, to assist the post chaplains and the 
Y. M. C. A. workers at the Pier and Navy 
Yard and in the forts around Boston. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 


B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— 
Prey acknowledged 


reviously 
Winthrop Ward Fund. . 
Hudson Unitarian Alliance. . 


Mrs. A. M. Rihbany Tae 
Norwell Young People! S ; Religious nUnign.s. 22% 5.00 
RE DUNE ASO: Sse win Te oT ATs op eS ve Se, 0 O'S 5.00 
Mrs. Frederic Simmons Clark ane 15.00 
WOE AG SE yc oe cat yi PRs lc eae on hs oS I.00 
Mrs. Charles L. Riddle. . 2.00 

First een Congregational Society, “Hartford, 
ORS SE Ts eae ee eae 35.00 


First Parish, Fitchburg . 
“Te, SOS eee fhe teh Tip i 
Danvers Branch Alliance. .............0.00005 
Through the New England Associate Alliance the 
following Branch Alliances:— 
First Congregational, nomena ity BAP eee 
First Church, Roxbu 5 : 
Wollaston, Mass. . 


South Natick, Mass... 10.00 
Northfield, The ene cenes 7.00 
Westminster, Providence, R.I.. RELEE. cet 5.00 
MERIT MARERG OPIS TOC. c clealss oe os 5.00 
TERED ABE, files oss 3.0,05:i <b eles 5-00 

ihe MASE Tg han os 5.00 
Walpole, Mass.. 5.00 
Mrs. W. E. Barry, Kennebunk, Me. 5.00 
lamaica a Mass.. 5.00 

rE RMS. Cot Pails. voles. va 5.00 
Montpelier Wet Salen Bites vs Sev 6 oats 5.00 
IOUS PARE Pia Herniated ee ts 5.20 
Littleton, Mass. .......... 5.00 
Second Church, Brookline (additional) 5.00 


Duxbury, 
Eecontall, vba. ., 
Westwood, M: 


oe RS a Cn ater 2.00 
PERMITE MUIRENE Fe 5s GlaVolels.«. arose Sess 0.0 slo's o W's 2.00 
: $7,818.53 

Additional contributions are earnestly 


solicited. ‘They are to be applied to the sup- 
port of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, to 
supplying books and magazines, to the ex- 
of a parish social worker among the 

girls of the community, to the support of the 
religious and recreational work of the Church 
gee of Ayer (a union of five denomina- 
ions), and to the rehabilitation of the Uni- 
church in Ayer, to make it a more at- 


/ tractive centre for the soldiers. All these 


” 


» 


3 are now actively going forward. 

volunteer chaplains are at work at the 
m1 , the social worker (Mrs. C. U. Gilson) 
nce at the Girls’ Club, the Uni- 


ooh church is being rehabilitated, and the 


The Christian Register 


Hut of the Church Federation is in active 
operation. ‘To carry this work forward ade- 
quately will require $15,000. Please send 
subscriptions promptly. 


Rolls. of Honor. 


At 25 Beacon Street, Boston, there now 
hang two Rolls of Honor. ‘The one is that of 
Unitarian ministers who have sons in the 
army or ffavy:— 

John Baltzly, Alexander T. Bowser, 
Charles W. Casson, Thomas Clayton, Samuel 
M. Crothers, Leverett R. Daniels, John W. 
Day, George R. Dodson, James C. Duncan, 
Thomas L. Eliot, Kenneth E. Evans, William 
W. Fenn, Frederic J. Gauld, Frank A. Gil- 
more, Napoleon S. Hoagland, Thomas J. 
Horner, William I. Lawrance, Albert 
Lazenby, Joseph P. MacCarthy, Henry C. 
McDougall, L. Walter Mason, Samuel B. 
Nobbs, Henry C. Parker, Frank I. Phalen, 
John D. Reid, Minot O. Simons, Franklin 
C. Southworth, Edward G. Spencer, Thomas 
Van Ness, John M. Wilson. 

The other list records the names of Uni- 
tarian ministers in the Service:— 

Theodore D. Bacon, Hurley Begum, Joseph 
W. Conkling, Edward H. Cotton, Oscar B. 
Hawes, Henry G. Ives, Walter G. Letham, 
Albert Levitt, John N. Mark, Paul S. Phalen, 
George D. Rice, George W. H. Troop. 


inning the ar in the Kitchen. 
The Food Outlook. 


Encouraging as are the many indications 
that this country is gradually awakening to 
the seriousness of the food problem and be- 
ginning to do its share toward helping the 
National Food Administration, it would be a 
great misfortune, says an editorial in the New 
York Nation, if anybody should thereby be 
misled into believing that all is well, and that 
we can assume with our easy American assur- 
ance that this difficulty is solved. While there 
is no need for being unduly alarmed, so far as 
our own country is concerned, when we look 
abroad the peril of the situation is not to be 
overestimated. This is daily being demon- 
strated by the moving appeals that come to 
us from across the seas. From Finland we 
have the news that the people are on the verge 
of wholesale starvation and are now subsisting 
on a bread made largely of an edible bark. 
From France the news is far from satisfactory, 
despite the fact that food seems to be fairly 
easy to obtain in Paris. Earnest appeals 
have just come from the French authorities 
for more food—requests the more difficult 
to'comply with because the Italian emergency 
has diverted many ships that would other- 
wise be available. 

The truth is that the whole Allied world 
and the neutrals are now looking to the United 
States for help as the bulwark against world- 
wide famine. Sweden is issuing a bread 
ration 25 per cent. below that given by 
Germany to her people. In Denmark and 
Norway there are not six months’ supplies on 
hand, so that there is danger that, as Sweden 
is being drawn nearer to the Germans be- 
cause of the receipt of Roumanian wheat, 
these other neutrals will have to place them- 
selves under obligation to the Central Powers 
if we do not speedily act. Switzerland and 
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Holland are wholly dependent upon us, and 
the inability of Great Britain to move wheat 
from Australia intensifies the difficulties 
facing Mr. Hoover. 

When one-eighth of the world’s population 
is engaged in non-productive work, the 
strain upon the remainder is not to be avoided. 
While agricultural conditions in England 
are improving, Sir Arthur Japp, the Director 
of Food Economy, loses no opportunity to 
urge upon his fellow-countrymen the need 
of economy in every direction, with very 
frank admission of the existing world shortage 
of food. For Americans, we repeat, there 
is no subject so vital and no field for activity 
so fraught with benefit to humanity. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 
Army Officers and the Wine Ration. 


Col. Paul Azan, the wounded French officer 
now at Harvard University, gave an inter- 
view to Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, in which 
he said: ‘‘Some men are afraid to go over 
the top, and are given the rum ration to 
increase their courage. But on the whole 
the men who have not had the rum conduct 
themselves better in the assault, more intel- 
ligently, and protect themselves better.” 
With reference to our troops who go from 
dry cantonments in America, Col. Azan 
said that they should be able to say: ‘My 
commander, Gen. Pershing, has ordered us 
to touch no wine, beer, cider, or spirits. We 
are good soldiers, and good soldiers cannot 


disobey.” 
“The- French people,” continued Col. 
Azan, “love military obedience, and in a 


few days would say, ‘We will not offer wine 
any more to the American soldiers, because 
it is asking them to disobey, and we will not 
do that.’” 

Maj.-Gen. Hodges of Camp Devens wrote 
to a citizen of Lowell, Mass., as follows: 
“T have to state that I am heartily in favor 
of doing away with the sale of intoxicating 
liquor at all towns accessible to this canton- 
ment, say, those within twenty miles of it. 
Such action would be of incalculable benefit 
to the men now training here. By far the 
greater number of them will never seek to 
buy liquor unless tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to do so easily and lawfully. The 
measures which you propose in your cam- 
paign will deprive them of this opportunity 
and will greatly assist us in our work of pro- 
tecting and training them.” 

Prof. George C. Whipple of Harvard Uni- 
versity, recently returned from his trip with 
the American Mission to Russia, has made 
public statement with regard to prohibition 
there: In a letter of December 5 Prof. 
Whipple says: ‘I came in contact with a 
good many Russian soldiers at the front, 
but in only one sector. In this region the 
men seem to be in good physical condition, 
and I saw no evidences of the use of drugs 
or liquors. I am willing to state that the 
impression made upon me and upon the other 
members of our Mission was that prohibition 
has been a pronounced success and has saved 
the country from demoralization.” 

Dr. Lewis Livingston Seaman, who has 
spent much time in France at the front since 
1914, at Verdun and farther north, in the 
Red Cross service, says that, considering all 
it means to the soldier in camp, he is of the 
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matter, on the eas of “Military Neces- | 


opinion that restrictive measures are right 
and would be advantageous. 

Post-cards containing the statements from 
Col. Azan have been prepared by the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, and may be had 
by addressing Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Tuesday, December 11, 1917; 
present: Messrs. Bates, Brown, Carr, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Elliott, Robertson, Scott, Wiers, 
Wigglesworth, Wilbur, Williams, and Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer’s statement for November 


was :— * 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 19017. 
POLTNCODATMONS iois.6 s7f 3cieg Foals as at Biel ag Si ctemle 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay, of Brookline, 
Mass., additional, added to Reserve F und, & 
Foreign relations, aifts. 
“Army Huts” Fund.. 
Camp Devens Fund.. 
Interest 
Income of invested funds..............+. 
Investments, received for reinvestment . 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 


$11,482.28 
1,777.86 


50.00 


erat OIs OATS 2 oa sicteiaials sea vesersiscsaies sie 500.00 
$77,323.56 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)....... $4,090.66 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,020.38 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 440.54 
Payments on account of anniey trustfunds, 9,186.26 
Camp Devens Fund. .N viis. od celet see's 1,828.41 
PEVESE CRE os Hea ocnisle Sie wae wine Bale os 0's 43,501.67 
Beacon Manuals (on account of authors).. 300.00 
Publication Department ................ 2,200.00 

Ceshron hand Dees, 2; TORT ioe sisrtte aldara ial at 12,837.64 

$77,323.56 


_ The president announced the appointments 
of the standing committee on recruiting the 
ministry and the personnel of the War Work 
Council. 

The publication committee reported the 
following votes:— 


Voted, To request the editorial secretary to prepare 
excerpts from President Wilson’s war messages, to be com- 
piled and published as a tract in the Army and Navy Series. 

Voted, That “Freedom and Humanity” be published as 
a tract in the Army and Navy Series, 

Voled, That the sum of $25 be appropriated from the 
Book and Tract Donation account for the publishing of 
a new catalogue of the books in the circulating library. 

Voted, That the editorial secretary be requested to pre- 
pare a pamphlet stating the history and purpose of the 
national denominational agencies. 

Voted, That the translation of tract No. rr in Italian as 
submitted by Rev. F. A. Taglialatela be referred to the 
secretary. 

Voted, That the sum of $75 be appropriated for the pub- 
lication of the Service and Hymns in Italian as suggested 
by Mr. Taglialatela, provided that such action seems to 
be expedient in the opinion of the sub-committee. 


Consideration was given to possible and 
desirable economies in church administration 
during the war, and after discussion the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :— 


Whereas it is desirable that the churches should at this 
time set an example of economy in the use of men and 
moncy,— 

Resolved, That the directors of the Association recom- 
mend that the churches give careful consideration to the 
possibilities of federation and combination for the winter 
or for the duration of the war. Experience in the federa- 
tion of churches of similar or even different traditions+ has 
demonstrated that it is possible to reconcile denomina- 
tional loyalty with local unity, efficiency, and economy. 

Resolved, That aided churches that are in a position to 
economize by temporary merger with some neighboring 


church or by employing the services of a neighboring min- 


0 effort to pract 
-appropria 


Lowell, presiden ‘of the Women’s iAttianoe 
spoke upon thé attitude of the Alliance ‘Board | 
in regard to continuing the work in the Florida 
Circuit. 4 

A letter was read by the aecat from | 
Mrs. W. I. Nichols, transmitting as a gift to 
the Association a letter from Dm Channing |’ 
to Dr. Ichabod Nichols, dated 1819, in regard 
to the proposed formation of the American 
Unitarian Association, and it was 


“LARGE AND SE 


LINE OF CALENDARS A‘ 


Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to Mrs. Esth 1668 


Nichols for her gift. 


A communication was received from the 
North Middlesex Ministers Association to 
the effect that an automobile is needed by 
the chaplain stationed at Camp Devens, 
Mass., and the matter was referred to the 
War Work Council. 

Upon motion of Dr. Brown it: was 


The Children’s Missio 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian ay ie Charity. sa Xe hey ae 
Children in Srey f ‘orm of need are given practical h 

by experts in child welfare, both in their own hom mn 

in g chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can pots 

homes to children, without puree or at moderate p 

are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sandan secs ive Beoqronely, | ooh contrib 

and bequests from aduli mir: much need a 

Present, HENRY ME WILLIAMS. Aw 
Vick-Presipent, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL 
Creek, REv. ‘CHRISTOPHER a ELIOT. #5 


Voted, To appoint the president, secretary, and treasurer 
a committee to meet with a similar committee of the 
Christian Register, Inc. 


The president reported on the activities of 
the War Work Council. 
Upon motion of Mr. Elliott it was 


Voted, That the special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Carr, Hutchinson, and Wheelwright be requested to con- 
sider the ways and means of increasing ministers’ salaries. 


. me . FIELD, GENERAL 
‘The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Louis C. CornIsH, 


Secretary. 


OOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 


The Alliance. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND TH HOM 
Th ‘dk i f th tiveoues Prepared by 
e regular meeting of the executive boar ee 
was held December 14, Miss Lowell presiding. Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” ce 


Twenty-seven members were present from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Washington, and 
the presidents of the New York League, the 
First Church branch, Boston, and Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

Mrs. Davis spoke of the death of Mrs. 
Poole, for many years a devoted worker at 
Salt Lake City, and a letter of sympathy was 
voted to the Salt Lake City Alliance. 

The name of Mrs. Livy McMaster has 
been placed im memoriam by the branch at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Lowell has the past month come in} 
touch with many members at neighborhood 
meetings at Lenox Avenue Church, New 


“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC 
ess of 
At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how to improve the musical and ‘ote 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their, rio 


ve 
Ey 
53 


tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 204 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and s| a 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number > 
a Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains “bot 
services and songs. The other contains the songs 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pay 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more servic 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Northampton, Mass. <ohe 
“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been aod in our Sunday- 


= for th C6 ears. All Sunday-school 
York, Medford and Roslindale, Mass., and a colder a be ao nares he ras is ull 
session of the Worcester League. In March of beautiful and. dignified music. I like the Church 


hymns interspersed.” 
Peabody, Mass. 
“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impr 
To see the book on the table or plano ge eave fi 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well aie 
day-school and the home circle.” : “5 
New Orleans, ca: eet 
“We find ‘Heart and Vote? altogether sane ani 
and strong. We don’t cut an: , the music out 
services or the stanzas out o the songs, an 
realize their full worth. Pray report. for | 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice” books. 


Send for copy of HEART AND 1 


Price: Single ‘Copies of Service anc 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunda 
orgies , carriage prepaid. 
rice: Edition with Son 
cents each, postpaid. ‘ 
cents, carriage > prepaid. bs ” 


Miss Lowell will go to the Pacific Coast. 
The post-office mission committee with 
the approval of the board is sending a letter 
to branch committees asking that the names 
and addresses of the men in service from the 
several churches be forwarded at once to the 
Unitarian chaplains at the camps and naval 
stations, a full list of these being given. A 
letter goes also to the chaplains asking their 
co-operation. In this way it is hoped to 
bring together the chaplains and the men. 
A letter from Mr. Zastrow told of the]” 
death of Dr. Jackson of Rock Bluff, Fla., 
a man beloved by all, whose influence has 
done much to make Unitarianism respected 
in that region. A letter of sympathy was 
voted to Miss Jackson with words of apprecia- | 
tion of her father’s ‘character and service. ; 
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On recommendation of the college centres 
committee it was voted to employ a student 


worker at Ithaca, N.Y., to reach the young 
‘women at Sage College who may be interested 
in our faith. 

On recommendation of the appeals com- 
mittee it was voted to approve and put before 
the branches an appeal for $500 for the church 
to be erected at White Plains, N.Y. 

The Sunday-school committee has sent a 
letter to branch presidents in parishes where 
no Sunday-school is reported, urging the 
formation of a school even when the begin- 
ning must be made with a very small number 
of children. The committee believes this an 
appropriate work for Alliance women. 

It was voted unanimously to print in the 
January Word and Work a letter to branches 
issued by the social service committee . in 
compliance with a request of the board, this 
letter bespeaking the active co-operation of 
every member with recognized agencies for 
war service. 


A new branch was announced, the first | 


Italian Women’s Alliance, Boston, Mrs. F. A. 
Taglialatela, president. The meetings are held 
at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston. 

The resignation of Mrs. W. Arthur Cairns 
as director for Connecticut was accepted 
with regret. 

Good books are desired for our soldiers in 
Porto Rico, and may be sent to the nearest 
quartermaster, marked for the Commanding 
Officer, Camp E. S. Otis, Canal Zone, Reading 
Matter for Enlisted Men. The call comes 
from the chaplain of the Porto Rico Infantry, 


- who says that while a library of Spanish 


books is being built up for the Spanish- 
speaking element in the regiment, there is 
absolutely nothing for the American soldiers 
to read but a few periodicals, 

The poem “Shadows,” written by Mrs. 
Glasgow of Toronto, has been printed in 
two colors and will be sold through Mrs. 
Glasgow’s generosity for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross. ‘These cards at ten 
cents each may be ordered of Alliance 
Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The next meeting will be held at the in- 
vitation of the Philadelphia League in the 
First Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 11, 1918, 
at 10 A.M. In the afternoon at two o’clock 
there will be an open conference to which all 
Alliance friends are invited. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


A Candle Service will be held at Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 23, at five o’clock. 


Rev. George W. Coleson is hereby com- 


' mended to the ministers and churches of the 


Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending June 11, 1918. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 


- Lutz, Committee for New England. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 


_ has received from Rev. Miles Hanson, of the 
cation for 


denomination, an appli- 
the certificate of commendation 
ed by this Committee. Charles T. Bil- 

Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


ary 
< 


Probationary certificates for six months 
‘ending May, 1918, have been issued to Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton and Rev. William A. 
Vrooman by the Committee on Fellowship 
for the Middle States and Eastern Canada. 
Walter Reid Hunt, Chairman; George W. 
Smith, Frank A. Gilmore, Secretary. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. John Harner Wilson, 
of the Universalist denomination, an appli- 
cation for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. 
lings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secre- 
tary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Wollaston Unitarian church in Wollas- 
ton, Mass., will hold its fifth annual candle- 
light Christmas service, Sunday evening, 
December 23, at 7.30 o’clock. A double 
mixed quartette will render W. R. Spence’s 
cantata ‘The Story of Bethlehem,” and a 
girls’ choir will sing old and new Christmas 
carols. ‘The public is cordially invited. Miss 
Hazel Clarke, violinist, and Miss Miriam 
Nelson, soprano, will assist in the service. 


Register 


The speakers at King’s Chapel noon-day 
services for the week of December 24 will be: 
December 24, Rev. W. E. Vandermark, Edu- 
cational Secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church;- December 25, Christmas Day, 
service at 11 A.M., Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
D.D., King’s Chapel; December 26, Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, First Universalist Church, 
Salem; December 27, Rev. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey, First Unitarian Society, Lowell; 
December 28, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, 
D.D., Secretary, A. B..C. F. M.; December 


Charles T. Bil-| 
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AyerR, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish 
Church, Rev. Frank B. Crandall: This church 
is the scene of far greater activity than any 
other church in the community. The work 
of fitting the church for its great task is going 
speedily forward. The workmen have taken 
down the tower and squared off the corner 
where itstood. ‘They have erected the frame- 
work for the front addition and have com- 
pleted a considerable part of the stone and 
brick work on the approaches to the building. 
A large corps of men are pushing the work of 
remodelling the first floor, with the object of 
having it ready for use soon after New 
Year’s. The architect’s plans give promise 
of an enlarged, beautiful, and homelike 
vestry, a rest-room, a kitchen with modern 
equipment, and new furnace, fuel, and toilet 
rooms. No church in the community pos- .- 
sesses a parish worker of greater ability and 
wider experience than does this church. The 
appointment of Mrs. Claude U. Gilson as a 
worker among the women and girls of the 
parish and community was providential. She 
has begun by giving her help to the church 
school and by rendering a personal, friendly 
service to girls who are strangers in the com- 
munity. She has worked out plans for mak- 
ing the new vestry of the church the centre of 
a much needed work of social service. The 
most notable service of any church in the 
community to the men at Camp Devens are 
the special evening services in this church 
with well-known choirs and preachers from 
Boston and other near-by cities. The follow- 


29, musical service, Malcolm Lang, organist | ing choirs and preachers have assisted: Octo- 


years (1823-1912). 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
ROBERT COLLYER 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York City. Author of ““New Wars for Old,” 
“Religion for Today,” etce., etc. 


“A sincere and splendid record of a useful and honored life.”—The Boston Transcript. 


The life of Robert Collyer, the famous blacksmith preacher, spanned a period of ninety 
In Yorkshire as a lad of eight, in the cruel days which inspired Mrs. 
Browning’s “The Bitter Cry of the Children,” he labored in the English cotton mills 
where the harsh régime of thirteen hours a day crippled scores of children. 


Only his 


change to the work of a smithy, Robert Collyer believes, straightened out his own twisted 
limbs. As master smith on weekdays and Methodist lay preacher on Sundays and, in 
hard times, even as farm-hand and hod carrier, his life continued to be one of muscular 
toil. In 1850 he emigrated to America and, in 1860, was converted to Unitarianism, 
becoming one of the best-known preachers of his time. His rise to fame at Unity Church, 
Chicago, his patriotic service during the Civil War, his wonderful work of reorganization 
after the great Chicago fire were followed by a ministry of thirty-three years at the Church 
of. the Messiah in New York where his serene old age contrasted strangely with the strenu- 
ous vigor of a vast metropolis. This interesting story of his early days and of his ministry 
in New York, where Mr. Holmes was associated with him during the last five years of 
his life, is largely autobiographical, consisting of quotations from Dr, Collyer’s own 
‘fascinating lectures and letters. 


“This is the man whom all loved when he was present; and now that he is gone, would 
hear his tale that they may take from it both profit and example.”—John Haynes Holmes, 
in Introduction. 

In Two Volumes with Sixteen Illustrations, $5.00 net 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


ber 28, Second Church, Boston, and Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell; November 4, First 
Parish Church, Weston, and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins; November 11, King’s Chapel, Bos- 


ton, and Rey. Sydney B. Snow; November. 


18, Third Religious Society, Dorchester, and 
Rev. Otto Lyding and Rev. Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake; December 2, First Parish Church, 
Brookline, and Rev. Abbot Peterson; De- 
cember 9, Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and Rev. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Congregations of from two to three hundred 
have greeted these visitors. The degree of 
the appeal that these services make is indi- 
cated by the attendance last Sunday evening, 
when, in spite of bitter cold weather, the con- 
gregation, a fourth part soldiers, filled the 
church. ‘These services are to be continued, 
and more volunteers are needed. 


Nasnua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
The church celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its minister’s ordination to the 
Christian ministry, Sunday, December 9. 
In the forenoon, Mr. Townsend preached on 
the subject, ‘‘ Twenty-five Years in the Chris- 
tian Ministry.” At the close of the sermon 
he said: ‘‘ These have been busy, happy years, 
crowded with work and-yielding life’s deepest 
satisfactions. Now, I feel more deeply than 
ever the supreme importance of the church 
in this world, its saving mission and its heal- 
ing power.’’ Ata special mass meeting in the 
evening, an interesting programme was car- 
ried out. There was an organ recital, two 
selections. by a male quartette, and two 
wonderful solos. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Daniel D. Gross of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church. John M. Merriam, Esq., a 
member of the council that recommended 
Mr. Townsend for ordination and a member 
of the board of trustees of his first parish, 
the Universalist church of South Framingham, 
Mass., spoke most happily. ‘The sermon, by 
Rey. Henry C. McDougall, the Nestor among 
the Unitarian ministers of New Hampshire, 
was a strong, stirring word about ‘‘ Living on 
a Star.’ In conclusion, Mr. Townsend spoke 
his thanks and his hopes for the future. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—All Souls Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: ‘‘Obstacles in 
the Path of Peace” has been the general 
subject of ‘the December sermons. On 
December 9 “The. Widespread Misunder- 
standing of United States Democracy” and 
on December 16 “America’s Aptness for 
Misunderstanding her Allies’ were the 
special topics. Beginning Jan. 13, 1918, 
the esthetic reaction to war as revealed by 
representative writers will be considered,— 
on January 13, ‘““Romain Rolland’s Ideal- 
ism”; on January 20, “H. G. Wells's Ro- 
manticism”’; and on eae 27, ‘Lord Dun- 
sany’s Drama.” 


WHEELING, W. VAa.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie: The ordi- 
nation and installation of Rev. Clara Cook 
Helvie was opened, after the preliminary 
music, by the request for ordination, offered 
by Mr. E. S. Romine, president of the board 
of trustees. Rey. Elijah A. Coil of Marietta, 
Ohio, gave the invocation; the sermon and 
prayer of ordination was by Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, president of the Meadville 
Theological School; Rev. Frederick M. Ben- 
nett of Youngstown, Ohio, gave the right 


‘7 ms 
and the ch: Be 
minister; and - charge to the people 
delivered by Re ‘ ‘Elijah AL Coil. Di 
after the services a reception was given Sa ail 
present by the Alliance branch, in the room 
below the auditorium. , 


nce among 
heart ever open to t the call of the 
had all the marks of a great man, 


poleadid” tolerance for a!l views. : 
one of the most largely attended in the city, was evi 
of the immense respect in which he was held by all denomi- i ¥ as. 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian nations. An additional pathos was lent to. aes 


Church, Rey. Carl G. Horst: This church, 
which is most fortunate in having a commodi- 
ous parish house, entertained twenty-four 
marines from the barracks at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard at a successful supper and 
dance. The Navy Bulletin of December 8 
printed a very commendatory letter to Chap- 
lain Stone from Walter M. Hatch, chairman 
of the social service committee, concerning the 


flight last April, died within fourteen hours of the uncle. 
Both were laid to rest together, a very simple, impressive | 
service, with a most fitting tribute of apprecial ion, bei 
conducted by Rev. H. J. Adlard. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN, & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS| 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation — 
and Transfer Arrangements _ 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service § | 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President / 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.tneE M. HALLETT, 


Marcaret E, Jarvis, References. 


Oxyoline Vapor 
A therapeutic treatment for various diseases. 
MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 


Hotel Minerva 214 Huntington sia 
Telephone Back Bay 6350 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL z me 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS — 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Maas. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance, 


School of Home Dressmaking 
ROOM 306, 755 BOYLSTON ST. 
Lessons in Dressmaking, Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crocheting and Smocking. 
Individual instruction. MARGARET GRISWOLD 
Tel. B. B. 1545-M. Special class, Saturday afternoon 


Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 
200 Huntington Ave. 


Back Bay 6699-J 


FOusk 


Park St. Bostes 


Church Announcements. 


‘FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), ¢ corner of - 5. 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday ochaee at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days froitt 9't0/ 971" < 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (649), corner of — 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. perce e 
dees atir. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
0 5 P.M. 


Notel Directory, 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, — 
HOTEL. EEN Peer rotons Best haan Single Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. jee AL pee 
Senbd aoe ie if Pete teane Pat Pp. ’| Fairiey, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. popes 


service at Ir. em 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston nd 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $x. : 5 up; with private bath, ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul nea 2 - 


ac yey eee Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 1x. Church 
FIRST PARISH IN eee B fssey Venting 
College, will preach. Church service at rr A.M. 
School Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D.,. 
p.M. Mr. Snow willspeak. Service every 
Cottage Street. . S. C. Beane, minister. 
Candi Choir and 
noon. Take Neponset car at 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


ie 


7 


Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advartisers 


Marriages. 


At Boston, Mass., December-1o, by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Joseph Robert Betts of "Belmont, eee Esther 
Lillian, daughter of Mr..and Mrs. Horace Briggs of Quincy. 


Deaths, 


==: 35 3 


T. M. HEQUEMBOURG. 


The Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N.Y., has 
suffered a second severe loss this year in the perscn of 
Mr. T. M. Hequembourg, who was one of the original 
founders, and who has been one of the most loyal and gen- 
erous of its supporters. Not in a robust state of health for 
many years past, Mr. Hequembourg had almost reached 
the age of seventy. He was of a retiring nature, he talked 
little about religion, his whole life was religion at every 
point. To know him and his wife, in their home or in the 
church, was indeed a privilege. He did good by stealth 


school at 9.45 A.m. Vesper service (ail the seats free) at 
pm. The ihe is open daily from 9 to 4: ‘ ) ae 
House Hill. Sunday, December 23. 
McCollester, D.D., dom of the Theological School, T rat Tuft 
school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at rz A.m. é 
KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont a 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at ro. 30, oe 
Brown preach. Children’ 's Christmas service at 
Oren daily g to r2. 
CHANNING CHURCH Dorchester Avenue prs 
Service with Vested 
Christmas hymns and carols at ae next S 


at Pleasant Street, or ‘AshmonG-AMSitoa car ‘fom S 0 
Tunnel to ba ic, Church. 


eke THE Sallie es P29 (Unitarian 


of, of Jere a Boh cr Carol, 


10.30 A.M. 

services at 11 AM. P : by the 

“A War-time Christmas ca the British in 
A collection for _ church will be 
service of school and congregation at 

are free and a cordial de ag 

Take Chestnut HAL 


- 
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group of men detailed to attend the reception. 
Mr. Hatch wrote that the men “were as fine 
a lot of American manhood as we ever expect 
to see, and we enjoyed them from the time 
we first saw them until we bade them good- 
night. God bless them and send them all 
back to their parents.” 


Personals. 

Rev. M. F. Ham announces that he will 
give readings from his ‘‘Kinchin Stories”’ 
free of charge to churches and charitable 
organizations that desire to raise funds for 
the Red Cross. Mr. Ham’s readings need 
no introduction to the public. They have 
won the hearty approval of many audiences. 
His “Kinchin Stories’ are the reminiscences 
of an old Negro, Uncle Kinchin, who re- 
calls (in dialect) the happy days of his ante- 
bellum life on the plantation. Uncle Kin- 
“chin’s quaint philosophy and subtle humor 
appeal alike to young and old, and furnish 
an antidote for the feeling of depression that 
weighs heavily upon us all in this time of 
tragedy. Mr. Ham’s address is 20 Linden 
Street, Reading, Mass.; telephone number, 
Reading 279-W. 


King’s Chapel, Boston, holds open house 
at King’s Chapel House every Saturday 
evening, for enlisted men of the army and 
navy. There are facilities for reading, writ- 
ing, and games; and a supper is served from 
six to seven. Some of the student girls are 
there to help entertain; there is some one to 
play the piano for singing; and an oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant evening for the men. 


Business Notices. 


The Season’s new books can always be seen at Lauriat’s, 
and the prices are right—you can also see, at the same time, 
some of their special offerings, and the prices on these are 
very tempting. 


Middle-aged Woman wishes position as companion. 
Willing to travel, or would take position to read several 
hours a day. Address Mrs. E.5S.G., 80 Cedar Street, 
Malden. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 
95 Summer St., Boston 
HARDWARE AND CUTLERY 


Useful articles appropriate for Holiday 
or Wedding Gifts. 


CHRISTMAS 


Appropriate wrapping paper, twine, tapes, etc., add 
much to the spirit of a gift. 
XMAS TREE BOXES 


Stone & Forsyth Co. 


67 Kingston Street, Boston 
Telephone Beach 6830 


Gseful Holiday — 
Goods 


Hewins & Hollis 
4 A Hamilton Place 


(Patent appued for) 


The Christian Register 


A NEW 


__|SERWICE FLAG 


Which furnishes a very 
distinctive and attractive 


EMBLEM 


*! tives in service. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 


For Firms and Organ- 
izations who wish to 
honor their representa- 


AND CAREFULLY FILLED 
H. W. WAITE & CO. 


National and State Flag Makers 
168 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
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Ss 
Underground 


SS" 
Be SRE mass Garbage Receiver 


No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct. from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Stzpxenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive accommodations in 
private family; magnificent scenery, warm house, all 
improvements, excellent table, $12-$16. 


Artuur H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


SKATES SKIS 
TOBOGGANS SWEATERS 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


UR BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- |” 


oO 

Y graved; $300 will give = the drawing, the steel 

plate and roo impressions. 

artist peace of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 ROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Member American Book Plate Society. . 


end 25 cents for a signed 


Hours, 10 to 4. 


SUGGESTION 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


“‘A Card for the Soldier Boy’’ 


and many new Christmas Cards by 


Mrs. Emily Selinger 
ARTIST—WRITER 
Now on Sale at the Studios 
711 BOYLSTON STREET 


Mufflers make a handsome and 
useful gift for either sex. We 
have them in silk, cashmere, an- 
gora, etc., beautiful color combi- 
nations. 


Gloves, neckwear and handker- 
chefs are also shown in the 
Furnishing Department. 


Fur and Fur-lined Coats. 


Heavy Ulsters, English Over- 
coats in Clothing Department. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


CKENNEY & 


GHTING 


M (ATERBURY CO- 


Tel. Back Bay 6113 


344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


y THE AUTOMAT 
A 


Z| Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 
Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 


The Big Value Fixture House, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, . - BOSTON. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


if FYKTURES 


“EXPERTS ON 
* SEND FOR OUR 
81 FRAN 


LIGHTING 
CATALOGUES 


KLIN ST.COR.CONGRESS ST 


OSTON, MASS. USA 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register’ 
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Pleasantries, 


Mistress (engaging new maid): ‘‘You say 
the last family you worked for were Ger- 
mans?”’ Maid (apologetically): ‘‘Yes’m— 
but they was sterilized when the war broke 


me 


bk 


The Christian Register 


DENTIST . 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
2 PARK 8Q., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


Educational. 


out.’’—Snap-Shots. 


Guest (to head-waiter): ‘Is your name 
‘Tide’?”’? Waiter: “No, sir.’’ . Guest: “Or 
‘Time’?’”’ Waiter: ““Not at all.’ Guest: 
“Well, it ought to be one of them. You 
wait on no man.”’—Texas Siftings. 


In a lesson on hygiene, a teacher, speaking 
of milk, asked, ‘“‘Where is the best place in 
which to keep milk perfectly nice and fresh 
during, say, a hot summer day?” One girl 
—evidently thinking .it was an easy ques- 
tion—promptly answered, ‘‘ Please, teacher, 
in the cow.” 


Little Lydia had been given a ring as a 
birthday present, but, much to her disap- 
pointment, no one of the guests at dinner 
noticed it. Finally, unable to withstand 
their obtuseness or indifference, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, dear, I’m so warm in my new 
ring!’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


The accomplished and obliging pianist had 
rendered several selections, when one of the 
admiring group of listeners in the hotel parlor 
suggested Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Several 
people echoed the request, and one lady was 
particularly desirous to hear the piece, ex- 
plaining that her husband had belonged 
to that very regiment.—Current Literature. 


Stonewall Jackson was not a man to speak 
ill of another man without reason. At a 
council of generals early in the war, one of 
them remarked that Major Smith was 
wounded, and would be unable to perform a 
certain duty. ‘‘Wounded!” said Jackson. 
“Tf that is so, it must have been by an acci- 
dental discharge of his duty!’’—The Southern 
Bivouac. 


A young Irish sailor, after pulling in forty 
or fifty fathoms of line, muttered to himself: 
“Sure, it’s as long as to-day and to-morrow! 
It’s a good week’s work for any five men. 
More of it yit? ‘The say’s mighty deep, to 
be sure.” ‘Then he suddenly stopped short; 
and, looking up to the officer on watch, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Bad luck to me, sorr, if I don’t 
belave somebody’s cut off the other end of 
this line!’’ 


Sergeant (drilling awkward squad): 
“Company! Attention company, lift up 
your left leg and hold it straight out in front 
of you!” One of the squad held up his 
right leg by mistake. This brought his 
right-hand companion’s left leg and his own 
right leg close together. ‘The officer, seeing 
this, exclaimed angrily, “‘And who is that 
fellow over there holding up both legs?’”— 
Chicago News. 


Bill was reading the paper instead of 
washing the windows of the hotel when the 
manager looked in. ‘‘What’s this?” he 
said. “Pack up your things, and go.’” So 
poor Bill drew his money, went upstairs, and 
put on his good clothes. Coming down he 
met the manager, who did not recognize him 
in his black coat. ‘Do you want a job?” 
asked he. “Yes, sir,” said Bill. ‘Can you 
clean windows?” ‘Yes, sir.’ “You look 
a handy sort of fellow.” ‘Thank you, sir,” 
said Bill; and in half an hour he was back 
in the same old room earning two dollars a 
week more than before—but cleaning the 
window this time, and not reading the paper. 
Collier’s Weekly. 


CHOOL-LIFE 
Ss 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 


Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


HEADS THE LIST OF THE BEST BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 


The Life and Letters 


OF 


Edward Everett Hale 


By EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 


Weeks ago, long before even an advance copy of this book came ~ 
from the press, a jury of half a hundred critics and men of letters, 
selecting the ‘“‘Best Books of the Year,” 


their list. Their faith is now justifi 


most important, most interesting and altogether best books of biog- 
raphy that have appeared this year—perhaps we might say, these 


dozen years.—New York Tribune. 
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Educational, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
. MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the snowing See for 


Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, 
of Church Settlements, and 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scho! N 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two ¥ 
Sessions at The University of pa Travel 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. ; 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


gave it foremost place on 
ed. This is one of the half dozen 


Here is a long-awaited book. 
. . . The preparation of the 
biography fell into the hands 
most competent, those of his 
son, Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
who undertook his most impor- 
tant task in a characteristically 
thorough and judicious manner. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The most important event of 
the season in the literary world. 
It is an interesting and 
inspiring record of a man of 
great heart, broad sympathies, 
eminent abilities, wide influence 
and noble Christian character.— 
Congregationalist. 


With illustrations. 2 vol. 8vo. Cloth, in box, $5.00 net 
At all Booksellers 


Publishers . LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the 


Presents the most complete work 
of the life of the great preacher 
and spiritual leader.... A work 
that brings out the personal char- 
acter of the man.... Fora life 
of Edward Everett Hale it con- 
tains all of his career that is im- 
portant.—New York Herald. 

By judicious excision the “Life 
and Letters of Edward Everett 
Hale” is presented in two stout 
and interesting- volumes. . . . 
The nineteenth century pro- 
duced no more representative 
American. Nor could it show, 
save only Lincoln, a more illus- 
trious example of moral energy. — 
—Boston Herald. 


Betis 


Club Leaders. Open to men 
i larly 


a 


